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r editorial _ 

We’re  Only  Human 


Not  too  long  ago  we  asked 
in  our  Critical  Thinking 
column  if  a  newspaper 
should  hold  news  if  it’s 
emotionally  harmful  to  its  staff  (bit. 
ly/lqgOYoy).  The  question  stemmed 
from  the  mass  shooting  that  took 
place  in  May  on  the  University  of 
California,  Santa  Barbara  campus. 
Both  the  student  and  the  professional 
journalist  in  our  column  agreed  that 
the  school’s  newspaper  should  have 
gone  ahead  and  immediately  pub¬ 
lished  the  news  even  though  the  story 
hit  too  close  to  home. 

Journalists  have  always  been  careful 
to  put  a  barrier  between  them  and  a 
story’s  subject.  Perhaps  it  does  mini¬ 
mize  the  emotional  harm.  Perhaps  it 
provides  them  the  objective  point  of 
wew  needed  in  order  to  just  report  the 
facts,  no  matter  how  disturbing. 

When  videos  showing  the  behead¬ 
ings  of  U.S.  journalists  James  Foley 
and  Steven  Sotloff  at  the  hands  of 
Islamic  State  militants  surfaced, 
media  organizations  were  faced  wth 
a  dilemma.  How  should  they  cover 
their  deaths?  Some  news  compa¬ 
nies  urged  the  public  not  to  wew 
the  videos.  Others  didn’t  even  post 
video  stills  in  their  reports.  Instead, 
many  of  them  encouraged  the  public 
to  honor  the  men  by  reading  their 
works  of  journalism. 

When  asked  at  a.  New  York  Times 
event  if  he  had  watched  the  videos, 
Times  executive  editor  Dean  Baquet 
said  he  had  chosen  not  to  view  them. 
“Maybe  I  should  have  watched  them, 
to  be  honest,”  he  said.  “But  I’m  a 
human  being,  too.  Those  are  painful 
things  to  watch.” 

Every  day  journalists  cover  terrible 
things,  and  they  don’t  even  have  to 
be  in  war-torn  countries.  We  saw  it 
this  summer  in  Ferguson,  Mo.  when 
journalists  became  the  target  of  police 


arrests,  simply  for  doing  their  job  as 
they  reported  the  story  of  the  police 
shooting  of  18-year-old  Michael 
BrowTi. 

Wlien  her  colleague  Wesley  Lowerj' 
was  arrested  in  Ferguson,  Washington 
Post  reporter  Alyssa  Rosenberg  wrote 
in  a  column,  “I  think  it  is  absolutely 
true  that  media  figures  react  particu¬ 
larly  strongly  to  the  mistreatment  of 
our  o^vn,  amplifying  cases  that  are  not 
necessarily  different  from  the  violence 
or  injustice  suffered  by  other  ciwlians. 
But  stories  like  these  can  be  sadly 
clarifying.” 

Rosenberg  brings  up  a  good  point. 
Stories  from  Ferguson  and  the 
news  of  Foley’s  and  Sotloff  s  sense¬ 
less  deaths  have  certainly  opened 
eyes.  When  the  news  directly  affects 
journalists,  that  barrier  between  us 
and  the  storj’  comes  down  fast.  Wliy? 
Because  journalists  are  human.  They 
react.  They  feel.  They  sympathize. 
That’s  why  reporters  in  Ferguson 
stood  alongside  local  residents, 
dodging  tear  gas  canisters,  in  order 
to  get  their  stories  and  images. 

That’s  why  journalists  like  Foley 
and  Sotloff  gave  their  lives  to  report 
stories  from  the  Middle  East. 

It’s  because  these  kinds  of  stories 
are  personal  and  do  hit  too  close  to 
home  that  journalists  choose  to  take 
risks  to  bring  them  to  the  public.  We 
live  in  a  dangerous  world,  and  journal¬ 
ists  aren’t  immune  to  its  effects. 

“We  do  have  to  cover  these  things,” 
Baquet  said,  referring  to  the  wars  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  “I  can’t  get  away 
with  saying,  we’re  not  gonna  cover 
these  wars  because  they’re  too  danger¬ 
ous.  But  it’s  really  hard.  And  that 
decision  is  not  about  making  a  buck  or 
being  competitive,  it’s  about  the  role  a 
news  organization... plays  in  society.” 

Spoken  like  a  true  human  journal¬ 
ist.  -NY 
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ILLUSTRATION  DY  TONT'  O.  CHAMPAGNE 

Time  is  precious 

Time  ^^^th  us  is  not  the  measure  of  the 
value  our  readers  attribute  to  what  we 
do  for  them.  It  is  exactly  the  opposite. 
(Digital  Publishing:  “Aiming  for  ‘En¬ 
gaged  Time,”’  August  2014)  Readers 
vdll  increase  the  value  in  which  they 
hold  our  serxaces  in  proportion  to  how 
little  time  it  takes  for  us  to  fulfill  their 
hopes.  The  only  reason  for  us  to  value 
time  ^^^th  us  is  a  mistaken  belief  that 
time  translates  into  advertising  poten¬ 
tial.  It  does  not,  from  an  advertiser’s 
point  of  view.  That  only  works  for 
time-linear  media,  such  as  radio  and 
television  programs.  Nothing  in  news- 


The  only  reason  for  us  to  value 
time  with  us  is  a  mistaken 
belief  that  time  translates  into 
advertising  potential. 


papers  or  online  is  time-linear.  If  John 
F.  Kennedy  had  been  a  publisher,  he 
would  have  told  the  publishing  class, 
“Ask  not  what  your  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  can  do  for  you,  ask  what  you  can 
do  for  your  readers  and  advertisers!” 
BILL  GARBER 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 

Report  news,  no  matter 
how  troubling 

Reporting/editing  is  a  tough  job 
but  readers^dewers  depend  on  our 


skills  to  cover  and  wTite  news  events, 
whether  personally  troubling  or  not 
(Critical  Thinking:  “Should  a  Newspa¬ 
per  Hold  Back  News  if  it’s  Emotionally 
Harmful  to  its  Staff?”  August  2014). 
Once  we  start  wthholding  coverage 
for  personal,  emotional  reasons,  those 
we  serx^e  wll  have  increasingly  less 
confidence  in  the  professionalism  and 
objectivity  of  our  product. 

JEB  BING 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 

Mobile  shopping  could 
change  the  industry 

Thank  you  for  the  great  article  (New- 
sosaur:  “How  Digital  Retailing  Could 
Roil  Local  Media,”  August  2014).  I 
was  pleased  to  see  you  suggest  that 
there  are  partners  ready  and  vdll- 
ing  to  help  newspapers  tap  into  this 
marketplace.  Mobile  shopping  could 
be  a  game  changer  for  the  industry 
and  v^dth  our  local  strong  connections 
Newspapers  should  lead  the  way  in  lo¬ 
cal  marketplace  for  mobile  shopping. 
CHARLIE  PANKEY 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 

Nine  lives? 

I  don’t  believe  newspapers  are  cat  like. 
There  is  one  life  for  classifieds  and  it 
has  expired.  (“Transforming  Classified 
Ads,”  August  2014)  No  phony  slogans, 
meetings,  humor  v\dll  get  it  back.  If 
newspapers  need  to  hire  so-called 
consultants  to  figure  out  their  own 
death  spiral...well  that  says  it  all.  My 
suggestions:  look  at  your  rates,  talk 
to  your  customers,  talk  to  your  sales 


teams  and  use  your  brain.  You  won’t 
bring  back  the  good  old  days,  but  you 
vhW  make  a  li\dng. 

T.  JONES 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 

Why  do  we  care  so  much 
about  audience? 

I’m  reminded  of  a  college  president 
who  told  the  college  board,  “Look, 
we  lose  money  on  ever}'  student  we 
enroll.  Wliy  do  we  want  to  enroll  more 
students?”  (“Wliat  to  Expect  from 
New  AAM  Audience  Report,”  Septem¬ 
ber  2014)  ^Vl^ich  reminds  me  of  the 
stor}'  of  the  brothers  who  had  a  truck 
and  went  in  the  business  of  providing 
hay  to  suburban  horse  farms.  They 
bought  the  hay  for  $3  a  bale  out  in  the 
country',  hauled  it  to  the  suburbs  and 
sold  it  for  $3  a  bale.  A  couple  months 
of  this  and  the  brothers  met  to  discuss 
their  business.  One  of  the  brothers 
said,  “I’m  been  thinking.  We  are  not 
doing  so  well.”  The  other  brother  said, 
“I’ve  noticed  the  same  thing,  and  I’ve 
decided  we  need  a  bigger  truck.”  I’m 
prett}'  sure  that  no  matter  how  high 
we  can  inflate  AAM  numbers,  adver¬ 
tising  wll  never  be  sufficient  to  sustain 
publishing,  if  by  publishing  we  mean 
emplo}'ing  a  be\'y  of  people  reporting 
news  at  the  levels  we  once  could  and 
did,  and  surely  not,  at  the  expense 
of  the  be\'y,  making  profit  levels  we 
would  kill  for  today  and  were  once  the 
source  of  complaints  of  inadequacy 
compared  wth  the  legendary'  profits 
that  so  many  are  reminded  of  while 
touring  San  Simeon. 

BILL  GARBER 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 
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Neighbor  to  Neighbor 

The  Columbia  Daily  Tribunes  data  mapping 
site  is  like  a  hyperlocal  Facebook 

By  Rich  Kane 


Time  was,  when  someone 

got  arrested,  and  you  wanted 
to  see  that  person’s  booking 
mug  shot,  you  usually  had  to 
go  to  the  police  station  and  put  in  a 
request  to  a  public  information  officer. 
But  to  readers  of  the  Columbia  Daily 
Tribune’s  data  mapping  site,  Neigh¬ 
borhoods  (neighborhoods.columbia- 
tribune.com),  those  mug  shots  are 
now  just  a  click  away. 

As  is  information  on  open  houses, 
crimes  in  progress,  fire  and  ambu¬ 
lance  calls,  restaurant  inspections,  and 
much  more,  most  delivered  in  real 
time,  in  either  an  infinite  scroll  format 
or  on  a  map  with  incident  markers 
which  pepper  a  Google  map  of  the 
central  Missouri  city. 

Live  since  March,  Neighborhoods 
has  the  feel  of  a  hyperlocal  Facebook, 
a  tool  that  Tribune  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Andy  Waters  says  fulfills 
his  newspaper’s  mission  of  keeping 
government  entities  as  transparent 
as  possible,  as  well  as  being  a  conduit 
for  the  public 
to  know  what’s 
going  on. 

“We’ve  done 
a  decent  job 
over  the  years 
of  printing 
public  records 
information, 
like  arrests  and 


>  Neighborhoods  homepage 


fire  reports,’ but  being  able  to  pres¬ 
ent  it  on  a  map  that  you  can  visualize, 
people  are  able  to  make  more  sense 
out  of  it,”  said  Waters.  “And  reader 
reaction  bas  been  great.  People  really 
haven’t  had  access  to  something  like 
this  before.  They  like  going  into  their 
neighborhood  and  getting  a  snapshot 
of  activity.” 

Neighborhoods  was  built  with  the 
help  of  a  $90,500  grant  from  the  John 
S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation, 
using  the  open-source  OpenBlock 
software  the  foundation  helped 
develop.  The  site  is  currently  free,  but 
Waters  said  that  at  some  point,  certain 
premium  content  could  be  put  behind 
a  paywall. 

Most  of  the  information  posted  to 


Neighborhoods  is  pulled  in  via.  RSS 
feeds  and  servers.  The  difference 
bet^veen  this  and  other  similar  sites 
is  that  it  is  entirely  customizable,  said 
Waters. 

“You  can  see  real  estate  data  and 
crime  data  in  real  time,”  he  said. 
“We’re  really  aggregating  data  in  a 
way  that  hasn’t  been  done  before, 
and  it’s  also  an  experiment  to  see 
what  kind  of  data  people  are  finding 
useful.” 

The  site  is  also  completely  customiz¬ 
able.  Readers  can  search  for  incidents 
happening  all  over  Columbia  County, 
or  break  it  down  further  by  search¬ 
ing  for  interesting  items  via  zip  code, 
ward,  or  school  district.  Itypes  of 
incidents  are  also  broken  up— you  can 
choose  to  \dew  only  restaurant  inspec¬ 
tions  or  fire  calls,  or  just  what  the 
University  of  Missouri  campus  police 
have  been  up  to  lately. 

People  can  also  post  personal 
messages,  including  tweets  and 
photos,  which  can  pad  the  site  out 
a  bit.  A  recent  scroll-through  re¬ 
vealed  more  than  a  few  seemingly 
pointless  selfies. 

But  the  most  popular  features  so  far 
with  the  public?  Waters  cites  two:  the 
open  house  listings  ...  and  those  mug 
shots.  Apparently,  in  these  Neighbor¬ 
hoods,  it’s  highly  entertaining  to  see 
what  trouble  your  neighbors  have  got¬ 
ten  themselves  into. 
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Crux  of  the  Matter 

A  Boston  Globe  startup  website  aims 
to  be  all  things  Catholic,  and  beyond 


Anew  pope  Is  always 

newsworthy.  And  when  that 
new  pontiff  starts  making  a 
cultural  imprint  like  the  one 
Pope  Francis  has— cover  of  Rolling  Stoned 
Check!— well,  that  just  makes  him  more 
newsworthy. 

So  much  that  the  charismatic  leader  of 
the  Catholic  Church  is  the  main  inspira¬ 
tion  for  Crux,  a  new  vertical  website  from 
The  Boston  Globe  that  recently  went  live  at 
cruxnow.com. 

Globe  editors  behind  Crux  say  that  the 
site  will  cover  all  things  Catholic— every¬ 
thing  from  Easter  recipes  to  compelling 
features  (what  does  happen  when  a  Cath¬ 
olic  dates  a  Mormon?)  to  travel  pieces 
(what’s  a  good  hotel  to  stay  at  in  Rome 
when  visiting  the  Vatican?)  to  sports 
(what  Catholic  schools  should  you  follow 
during  March  Madness?)  to  an  ethi¬ 
cal  advice  column,  ingeniously  dubbed 
“OMG,”  where  answers  to  questions  such 
as  “Should  I  return  a  dress  after  wear¬ 
ing  it  once?”  and  “Can  a  Catholic  go  to 
Seder?”  will  be  posed. 

Yet  Globe  editor  Brian  McGrory  makes 
clear  that  Crux  (Latin  for  “cross”)  will 
neither  be  fluff-filled,  nor  will  it  shy  away 
from  hard  news  and  controversial  topics 
such  as  gay  marriage,  abortion,  and  the 
involvement  of  women  in  the  church.  Crux 
“will  be  highly  journalistic,”  he  says,  which 
you’d  hope  coming  from  a  newspaper  that 
bagged  a  2003  Pulitzer  for  its  coverage  of 
the  priest  sex  abuse  scandal. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  very  good  sites  that 
explore  Catholicism,  but  we’re  trying  to  be 
different,”  McGrory  said.  “Most  of  these 
have  some  kind  of  lens  they’re  looking 
through.  We’re  trying  to  be  more  down  the 
middle.  The  goal  is  not  just  to  cover  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  to  explore  how  the 


faith  touches  people.  We  want  to  be  truly 
accessible.” 

To  that  end,  McGrory  has  named  John 
L.  Allen  Jr.,  who  he  calls  “the  premiere 
Vatican  reporter  in  the  country,”  to  a 
Crux  associate  editor’s  slot.  Argentine 
journalist  Ines  San  Martin  is  stationed 
in  Rome  and  will  cover  Vatican  news. 
Other  reporters  will  cover  a  broad  range 
of  spiritual  issues. 

“We’ll  give  full  voice  to  disagreements 
within  the  church  and  the  faithful,”  said 
Crux  editor  Teresa  Hanafin.  “Our  goal  is  to 
be  thorough  and  fair.  If  Catholics  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  it,  well  write  about  it.” 

Crux  is  a  free  advertising-supported  site, 
and  to  helm  that  end,  McGrory  hired  away 
Terri  Lynn  from  the  Nationcd  Catholic 
Reporter,  who  he  calls  “the  best  Catholic 
ad  sales  person  in  the  country.”  On  the 
marketing  side,  Crux  will  sponsor  special 
events,  such  as  a  September  panel  discus¬ 
sion  on  Pope  Francis’s  impact  that  featured 
Allen  and  assorted  clergy  and  academics, 
which  was  live-streamed  on  the  site. 

Much  like  BetaBoston,  the  Globe's  first 
online  vertical  spotlighting  the  city’s  tech 
and  startup  culture,  both  McGrory  and 
Hanafin  think  Crux  will  appeal  to  a  diverse 
audience  that’s  outside  its  target  reader- 
ship.  Hanafin  says  Crux  will  be  of  interest 
not  only  to  the  Boston  area’s  1.8  million 
Catholics,  but  that  people  of  other  faiths, 
or  no  faith  at  all,  should  find  some  content 
worth  perusing. 

“One  group  I’m  hoping  will  read  Crux 
are  ex-Catholics,”  Hanafin  said.  “I  know 
enough  people  who  don’t  go  to  mass  any 
longer,  but  they  still  feel  this  pull.  It’s  like 
if  you  root  for  your  hometown  sports  team 
and  you  move  away,  you  still  root  for  them. 
It’s  a  way  to  keep  up  and  learn  about  what’s 
going  on.”  —  RK 
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Tundra  Turnaround 

New  independent  ownership  brings 
positive  change  to  Alaska’s  largest  newspaper 


The  sale  of  the  older,  established 

Daily  News  in  May  to  the  young,  scrappy, 
'W^-orAy  Alaska  Dispatch  signaled  that  big 
changes  were  afoot  at  the  49th  state’s  largest- 
circulated  newspaper.  And  so  far,  according  to  new  owner 
and  publisher  Alice  Rugoff,  those  big  changes  have  made  a 
big  impact  in  just  a  few  months. 

Circulation  declines  have  stopped.  The  editorial  staffs  of 
both  publications  have  merged,  without  any  layoffs.  There’s 
been  an  increase  of  original  reporting.  Bureaus  around  the 
state  have  either  been  opened  or  re-opened.  Advertisers 
and  subscribers  who  left  under  the  paper’s  previous  Mc- 
Clatchy  ownership  have  begun  to  return. 

“Wliat  we’ve  seen  so  far  is  simple,”  Rugoff  said.  “We’ve 
stopped  the  declines  that  McClatchy  had  been  experiencing 
for  many  years  and  had  budgeted  to  continue  in  2014.” 

In  July,  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  change  occurred 
when  the  paper  officially  switched  its  name  \o  Alaska 
Dispatch  News,  for  both  print  and  online  editions.  Not 
an  easy  decision  to  make  in  this  age  of  brand  hyper¬ 
awareness. 

“The  paper  was  a  revered  institution,”  Rugoff  said.  “So 
the  name  change  wasn’t  a  decision  we  made  on  day  one. 

We  took  our  time  v^th  it.” 

The  new  moniker  signaled  a  fresh  start  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  on  the  whole,  a  cementing  of  the  fact  that  it  was  now 
an  independent  paper,  no  longer  tethered  to  McClatchy. 

“It  was  scary,”  Rugoff  said  of  life  under  the  pre\aous  own¬ 
ership.  “Readers  and  advertisers  were  not  happy  with  what 
the  paper  had  become.  They  cut  page  counts  and  staff  and 
readers  voted  v^dth  their  feet  and  started  leaving.  They  filled 
it  up  with  wire  copy,  and  in  this  day  and  age,  wire  copy  is 
not  what  you  want  to  publish.” 

Rugoff  has  also  restored  airplane  distribution  of  the 

paper  to  remote  areas  of  the  state, 
which  had  been  cut.  As  one  might 
imagine  of  a  state  that’s  three 
times  as  big  as 
Texas,  Rugoff 
said  this  delivery 
method  “is  very 
expensive  and 
slow  regarding 
the  news  cycle, 


\  Alice  Rogoff, 
new  owner  and 
publisher  of  the 
rechristened 
Alaska  Dispatch 
News. 
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Nome  looks  for  musk  oxen  solution 


►  The  new  Alaska  Dispatch  News  launched  after  the  Alaska 
Dispatch  purchased  the  Anchorage  Dally  News. 


but  there  are  people  who  just  have  a  newspaper  habit,  and 
we’ll  try  and  find  them  wherever  they  are.  We  want  to  have 
direct  connections  to  readers  in  those  communities  and 
have  more  statewide  content.  That’s  been  my  mission  from 
the  beginning.” 

And  on  the  business  side,  Rugoff  said  new  special  sec¬ 
tions  and  advertising  opportunities  are  also  in  the  works, 
starting  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  2014  and  ramping  up 
further  next  year. 

“Turning  Alaska  Dispatch  News  around  "vauII  always  be 
ongoing,”  she  said.  “This  isn’t  rocket  science,  but  we’re 
moving  it  from  a  taking-away  mode  to  an  adding-back-in 
mode.”  —RK 
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Wowing  Younger 


The  pair  behind  The  PowWow  have  a  plan 
to  turn  millennials  into  newspaper  lovers 


Taylor  Cleary  and  Alison  Datko  are  going  to 

save  print  newspapers. 

That’s  what  they’ll  tell  you,  \Nith  such  an  ear¬ 
nest  zeal  that  you  wonder  if  they’ve  been  li\'ing  on 
some  distant  ink-stained  planet  for  the  last  20  years,  where 
staif  cuts  and  plunging  revenues  never  existed. 

Yet  the  ambitious  young  Orlando  entrepreneurs— Cleary 
is  24,  Datko  is  25— insist  they  have  a  solution.  They’ve 
launched  their  ovm  sjoidicate,  PowWow  Press,  which  has 
two  aims:  to  market  up  to  15  specialized  columns  geared 
toward  millennials,  and  to  produce  The  PowWow,  a  four- 
page  weekly  broadsheet  insert  they  plan  on  shopping  to 
newspapers,  initially  targeting  publications  in  areas  vith 
large  percentages  of  18-35  year-olds. 

‘Young  people  have  no  reason  to  pick  up  a  print  product 
now  and  be  excited  by  it,”  Clear}'  said.  “We’re  bombarded 
online  by  clickbait  and  have  developed  a  distaste  for  polar¬ 
izing  content.  If  we  were  to  put  together  a  group  of  vTit- 
ers  that  could  pro\'ide  relevant,  strong-voiced  content,  we 
think  younger  readers  would  take  notice.” 

Tlie  pair’s  idea  was  honed  during  their  day  jobs  editing 
content  at  King  Features  S}'ndicate,  where  they  fine-tune 
popular  columns  like  Dear  Abby. 

“We  know  those  columns  engage  traditional  readers,  but 
we  think  they  miss  the  mark  \vith  young  people,”  Cleary 
said.  “So  we  started  chatting  about  what  would  engage 
young  people.” 

Some  of  their  planned  column  topics  include  music,  film, 
celebrities  and  politics.  The  centerpiece  is  a  “reverse  adrtce” 
feature,  where  readers  supply  answers  to  socially  relevant 
talking  points  of  the  day. 

“This  is  what  Avill  make  young 

H  people  pick  it  up,”  said  Cleary. 

“Tliey  have  the  opportunity  to  see 
their  ideas  and  responses  and  those 
of  their  peers  in  a  newspaper  that 
thousands  wll  read.  It’s  something 
they  can  identify  with.” 

To  give  their  venture  a  finan¬ 
cial  boost,  they  have  launched  a 
Kickstarter  campaign  with  a  goal 
of  raising  $15,000  to  fund  a  free 


►  A  copy  of  The  PowWow,  which  Datko  and  Cleary  hope  to  syndicate 
to  newspapers. 


one-month  trial  period  so  newspaper  managers  can  test 
The  PowWow  out.  WTien  that’s  reached,  they  plan  to  make 
money  off  subscriptions  and  column  sales. 

Cleary  said  publishers  wall  profit  by  “finally  engaging  the 
elusive  younger  demographic.  Our  content  is  created  by 
and  for  those  readers.  Publishers  vill  see  the  “\inyl  record” 
effect:  the  newspaper’s  status  as  an  “old”  relic  vnll  work 
in  its  favor.  It  will  become  popular  not  only  as  a  source  of 
intellectual  conversation,  but  also  as  a  “trendy  pastime.” 

Column  pricing  ranges  from  $3  to  $7  per  week  depend¬ 
ing  on  word  count.  Column  bundles  vull  be  sold  in  varying 
monthly  packages.  Pricing  for  Th.ePowWoxo  insert  depends 
on  the  circulation  of  each  newspaper  that  picks  it  up. 

“We’ve  done  a  lot  of  research  and  gotten  great  response” 
Datko  said.  “We  want  to  ask  our  readers,  ‘What  do  you 
expect  from  journalism?’  We’re  kind  of  going  for  the  feel  of 
HBO’s  Vice— definitely  less  conservative  than  what’s  in  the 
newspaper  now,  but  not  necessarily  left-  or  right-Nsang.” 

For  more  information,  rtsit  poww'ov'press.com.  —  RK 
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Older  Than  the  Nation 

The  Hartford  Courant  celebrates  250  years 


f  The  Hartford  Courant  intends 

to  serve  a  cake  wdth  blazing 
candles  at  its  October  birthday 
part^^  the  city’s  fire  marshal  wll 
probably  need  to  get  involved.  It’s  not 
every  day  that  a  newspaper  turns  The 
Big  2-5-0. 

Indeed,  the  Connecticut  daily 
is  marking  its  250th  birthday  this 
year— not  merely  one  of  the  oldest 
newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
but  one  that’s 
older  than  the 
country  itself. 
And  in  a  cur¬ 
rent  print  me- 


Andrew  Julien,  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant  editor 


dia  climate  with  much  uncertainty, 
that’s  an  anniversary^  to  be  roundly 
applauded. 

“We’d  been  talking  about  how  to 
mark  the  anniversary'  since  early 
2013,”  said  Courant  editor  Andrew 
Julien.  “We  asked  ourselves,  ‘what  did 
we  want  to  accomplish,  what  did  we 
want  to  use  the  occasion  to  say,  to  our 
readers  and  the  community?”’ 

The  result  so  far  has  been  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  glimpse  into  not  just  the  Courant’s 
past,  but  the  history  of  the  city,  state 
and  nation  as  well. 

Themed  looking-back  anniversary' 
issues  have  been  published  monthly 
since  January  and  will  continue 
through  December,  w'ith  special 
focus  on  topics  such  as  the  arts, 
weather,  sports,  crime  and  race. 

The  city’s  Fox  affiliate  has  been 


airing  Coura7?i-branded  “Hidden 
History”  video  segments,  which  can 
be  accessed  through  a  portal  on  the 
paper’s  website.  Historical  cartoons 
lifted  from  the  Courant  catacombs 
are  the  paper’s  contribution  to  the 
Throwback  Thursday  meme.  Twitter 
users  have  gotten  plenty  of  post¬ 
ing  mileage  from  the  #Courant250 
hashtag. 

And  daily  on  the  Courant  website, 
there’s  a  “This  Day  in  Histoiy”  post, 
featuring  screen  grabs  of  old  front 
pages  wth  type  sizes  so  impossibly 
small,  you’ll  swear  that  pre-20th-cen- 
tury'  newspaper  readers  went  around 
squinting  all  day. 

Julien  notes  that  the  anniversaiy 
has  not  only  been  a  reason  for  looking 
back  over  250  y'ears,  but  it’s  also  been 
a  platform  for  addressing  questions 


pay-neutral 

r 


(adjective):  earning  little  or  no  more 
at  a  job  than  one  pays  in  childcai’e 
and  other  un-reinibursed  exj)enses 
related  to  working 

“But  rather  than  drop  out  of  the 
workforce,  many  of  these  ‘pay- 
neutral’  workers— the  majority 
of  whom  are  women— choose 
to  take  the  hit  in  the  hope  that 
by  continuing  to  work,  they  will 
safeguard  their  future  earnings.” 
-Joanne  O’Connell,  guardlan.co.uk 
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The  Places  We  Call  Home 
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A  recent  front  page  of  one  of  the  Courant’s 
special  sections  marking  its  250th  birthday 


Courant  readers  are  grappling  wth  in 
2014. 

“For  example,  a  lot  of  people  drive 
through  Connecticut,  and  in  the  ‘50s, 
we  moved  to  a  suburban  car  culture, 
and  that  changed  how  we  related  to 
each  other.  You  weren’t  really  run¬ 
ning  into  people  anymore  one-on- 
one,  and  now  people  are  asking  how 
they  can  get  that  connection  back,” 
he  said. 

On  the  business  side,  clients  have 
also  been  partaking  in  the  year-long 
part}'. 

“Advertisers  are  extremely  en¬ 
gaged  and  using  our  historic  content 
as  part  of  their  messaging,”  said 
Courant  ■sice  president  of  advertising 
Maiy  Lou  Stoneburner.  “We  have 
gained  quite  a  few  new  advertis¬ 
ers  who  wanted  to  be  associated  with 
the  significance  and  importance  of 
our  anniversar}'.” 

The  sestercentennial  commemora¬ 
tions  will  culminate  in  October  with 
a  gala  celebration  and  an  exhibition 
at  the  Connecticut  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety.  The  paper  will  mark  its  actual 
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Media  Wins  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  Records  Decision 

According  to  The  Star-Tribune 
of  Casper,  Wyo.,  courts  in  the  state 
cannot  leave  out  the  public  and  the 
news  media  from  evidentiary  hear¬ 
ings  that  involve  defendants  who 
are  accused  of  sexual  assault.  The 
ruling  concluded  that  Circuit  Judge 
I,  Vincent  Case  Jr.  was  in  violation 
of  the  First  Amendment  when  he 
sealed  court  records  and  closed 
court  proceedings  before  transfer¬ 
ring  Robert  J.  Parks  to  a  district 
court.  Parks  had  been  charged  with 
kidnapping  and  sexual  abuse  in  a 
2012  case  involving  a  young  girl. 
"We  are  thrilled  for  the  result  of  this 


decision,"  said  Star-Tribune  editor 
Jcison  Adrians.  “This  is  the  right  rul¬ 
ing  and  a  victory  for  transparency 
in  Wyoming." 

Boston  Globe  Wins 
Case  Involving  Medical 
Privacy  Issues 

As  reported  by  The  Boston  Globe, 
the  newspaper  came  out  ahead  in 
a  court  decision  involving  issues 
of  medical  privacy.  Steward  Health 
Care  had  filed  suit  against  the  Globe 
prior  to  its  publication  of  a  three- 
part  series  profiling  mental  health 
patient  Michael  Bourne,  who  at 
the  time  had  not  been  publically 
named.  Steward  had  claimed  Globe 


Oct.  29th  birth  date  wdth  a  special 
edition. 

“We’ve  ahvays  been  the  storytellers 
of  Connecticut,”  Julien  said,  “telling 
stories  of  hope,  triumph  and  tragedy, 
in  black  and  white  in  the  1800s,  in 
full  color  in  the  1980s,  and  into  digital 
platforms  and  technologies.  This  has 
been  our  consistent  mission  as  long  as 
we’ve  been  around.”  —  RK 


t>Did  You  Hear? 

“(I)t’s  nice  to  be 
somewhere  where  people 
wear  shorts  and  smile  a 
lot.” 

Mark  Jurkowitz,  in  a  statement  to 
jimromenesko.com  on  his  decision  to  pur¬ 
chase  The  Outer  Banks  Sentinel,  a  weekly 
newspaper  In  Nags  Head,  N.C.  Jurkowitz 
had  most  recently  been  an  associate 
director  at  the  Pew  Research  Center’s 
.  Journalism  Project  in  Washington,  D.C., 
where,  among  other  topics,  he  covered 
the  decline  of  the  newspaper  industry. 


reporter  Jenna  Russell's  series  was 
written  using  incomplete  medical 
records,  and  that  the  health  care 
organization  was  prohibited  by 
medical  privacy  laws  from  respond¬ 
ing  to  what  it  claimed  were  untrue 
allegations  relating  to  Bourne's 
care.  Judge  Jeffrey  Locke  ruled  that 
Steward  had  no  right  to  review 
Russell's  reporting  or  research 
before  the  story's  publication,  and 
that  Steward  could  instead  answer 
limited  questions  without  violat¬ 
ing  medical  privacy  laws.  Globe 
spokesperson  Ellen  Clegg  said  the 
publication  was  "gratified  that  the 
court  has  confirmed  our  right  to 
report  and  publish  this  story." 
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Send  us  your  photos!  E&P  welcomes  reader 
submissions  for  our  Photo  of  the  Month. 
rich(aeditorandpublisher.com. 


photo  of  the  month 


rcritical  thinking 

J-school  students  and  industi'y  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


►  If  you  have  a  question  you  would  like  to  , 
see  addressed,  please  send  it  to  * 

rich@editorandpublisher,com.  > 


In  August,  The  Philadelphia  Daily  News  tweeted  a  preview  of  their 
next-day  front  page  showing  a  man,  Edward  Crawford,  hurling  a 
tear  gas  canister  back  at  police  officers  during  protests  in  Ferguson, 
Mo.  In  response  to  negative  feedback  on  social  media,  the  paper 
switched  to  a  more  sympathetic  photo  of  a  woman  holding  a  sign. 
Should  newspapers  make  these  kinds  of  editorial  decisions  based  on 
real-time  reader  feedback? 


A  Editorial  deci- 

•  sions  shouldn’t  be 
•  second-guessed  on 
deadline  because  of  feedback 
on  social  media.  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News  made  a 
poor  decision  when  it  swapped 
front  page  photos  because  of 
online  pressure  to  appear  more 
sjanpathetic. 

The  photo  that  ran  doesn’t 
best  depict  the  events  of 
Ferguson  accurately.  The 
original  photo  captured  the 
anger  and  frustration  of 
the  crowd.  The  photo  of  the 
woman  holding  the  sign  fails 
to  place  the  Ferguson  unrest 
in  context;  It  wasn’t  taken  at 
night,  when  most  of  the  conflict  occurred,  and  it  doesn’t 
show  the  tear  gas.  If  you  were  to  summarize  Ferguson 
in  one  photo,  it  would  be  the  photo  of  Edward  Cra\\Tord 
hurling  the  gas  canister  back  at  police.  A  good  news 
photo  is  one  that  captures  the  emotion  of  a  scene  the 
best  and  portrays  the  story  accurately. 

The  news  is  filled  wth  unpleasant  truths,  truths  that 
readers  sometimes  must  be  encouraged  to  see.  If  it  were 
up  to  most  readers,  I  have  the  feeling,  newspapers  would 
only  run  photos  of  celebrities,  cats  and  other  cuddly 
things. 

But  I’m  not  saying  all  photos  should  run.  Clearly,  news 
organizations  made  the  right  call  not  to  use  still  captures 
of  the  video  in  which  (journalist)  James  Foley  is  beheaded. 
But  the  photo  of  Crawford  isn’t  propaganda,  it’s  not  overly 
graphic,  and  is  such  a  great  news  photo  that  it  has  already 
become  iconic. 

The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  advises,  “Tell  the 
story  of  the  diversity  and  magnitude  of  the  human  experi¬ 
ence  boldly,  even  when  it  is  unpopular  to  do  so.’’  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News  failed  to  find  the  boldness  necessary  to 
convey  the  magnitude  of  Ferguson. 
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A  Real-time  reader 

•  feedback  is  a  reality 
•  in  the  news  gather¬ 
ing  and  presentation  processes. 

We  as  an  industiy  rightly  have 
encouraged  it,  and  we  have 
obligated  ourselves— again, 
rightly—  to  listen  to  it,  to  uti¬ 
lize  it  and  be  influenced  by  it. 

Social  media  is  one  of  our  most 
powerful  information-gather¬ 
ing  tools,  an  indispensible  way 
of  engaging  communities  and 
indiriduals. 

Tliat’s  the  easy  part.  It’s  what 
you  actually  do  v;ath  this  reader 
feedback  that  can  get  difficult. 

The  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  decision  to  change  up  its 
front  page  is  certainly  defen¬ 
sible.  Editors  heard  from  readers,  listened  and  acted. 

It’s  the  discussion  that  occurred  in  the  newsroom  that 
night  that  gets  to  the  heart  of  whether  or  not  this  was  a 
good  decision. 

If  editors  thought  the  angry  reader  reception  made  a 
journalistic  point  that  they  hadn’t  considered,  then  the 
change  makes  sense.  If  a  tw^eet  points  out  that  you  got 
something  wong  and,  after  investigation  and  deliberation, 
editors  agree,  make  a  change.  You’d  be  negligent  not  to. 

But  if  you  are  considering  a  change  to  avoid  angering, 
even  alienating,  a  segment  of  readers,  tread  careftilly.  Jour¬ 
nalists  are  sometimes  going  to  offend  their  audiences.  Not 
on  purpose,  but  sometimes  the  news  of  the  day  is  a  difficult 
pill  to  swallow,  and  showing  it  graphically  and  from  a  point 
of  \iew  is  the  truthful  thing  to  do. 

Social  media  shouldn’t  be  a  flash  poll  to  direct  us  in  how 
we  do  our  jobs.  Decisions  about  stories  and  photos  and 
where  they  play  are  ours  to  make,  ours  to  take  responsibil¬ 
ity  for.  Yes,  we  should  listen  to  criticism  and  other  points 
of  view,  but  then  stand  back  and  ask:  What’s  right  for  our 
readers?  ■ 


Connor  Delaney,  22 

junior,  Emporia  (Kan.)  State 
University 


Delaney  is  a  n  English  second¬ 
ary  education  major from 
Overland  Park,  Kam  He  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  student 
newspaper.  The  Bulletin,  Jor 
two  years,  and  is  now  the  pub¬ 
lication’s  opinion  editor. 


Terry  Orme,  59 

editor  and  publisher,  The  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  (Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah) 


On?ie  is  a  37-year  i<etcran  at 
the  Tribune,  and  xoorkcd  as  a 
rcporter,  film  critic,  assigning 
editor  and  numaging  editor 
before  being  appointed  editor 
and  publisher  in  the  fall  of 
2013. 
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TnelSIost  Comprehensive 
ResourdlW  Newspaper  Markets 


Book  1 : 

•  Dailies  throughout  U.S.  and  Canada 

•  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily  newspaper  groups 

•  Syndicates  and  news  services 

•  Equipment/Interactive  products  and  services 

•  Associations  and  trade  organizations 

Book  2: 

•  Community  weeklies,  ethnic,  specialty  and 
free  publications 

•  Community  shoppers  and  TMC  publications 

•  Publication  appraisers  and  brokers 

•  State  and  national  newspaper  representatives 

•  Alternative  delivery  services 

•  College  and  university  newspapers 

•  Journalism  schools 

Book  3: 

•  Contact  information  directory 

•  Name,  title,  company,  email,  phone 

•  Over  39,000  newspaper  personnel 


This  powerful  directory  is  your  connection  to 
key  decision-makers  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

The  directory  details  contact  information, 
personnel,  circulation,  advertising  rates, 
mechanical  specifications,  commodity 
consumption,  and  equipment. 

Order  Toll  Free:  (888)  732-7323 

(949)  660-6150  (outside  U.S.) 

8:30  a.m.  -  5  p.m.,  M-F  (PT) 

Order  Online: 

Print  version: 

editorandpublisher.com/printdatabook 
Online  database: 
editorandpublisher.com/databook 
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Mobile  News  Consumption 
Hits  the  Tipping  Point 

It’s  a  green  light  for  mobile  traffic 


By  Alan  D.  Mutter 

he  proportion  of  mobile 

^dsits  at  digital  newspaper 
sites  has  doubled  in  the  last 
two  years  to  the  point  that 
half  the  wsitors  at  some  publications 
today  are  arriving  via,  smartphone  or 
tablet. 

The  rapid  uptake  in  mobile  news 
consumption  represents  a  tipping 
point  that  could  be  as  disruptive  a 
paradigm  shift  for  newspapers  as  the 
move  from  print  to  pixels.  Here’s  why 
the  shift  has  historical  resonance: 

Even  though  the  Internet  burst  into 
the  public  consciousness  in  the  mid- 
1990s,  it  wasn’t  until  the  mid-2000s 
that  half  of  U.S.  homes  subscribed  to 
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relatively  cheap  and  reliable  broad¬ 
band  sendee,  which  encouraged  folks 
to  take  an  active  role  in  getting  and 
giving  news.  In  the  10  years  since 
broadband  became  commonplace, 
weekday  print  circulation  has  tumbled 
by  47  percent  and  newspaper  ad  sales 
dropped  by  55  percent. 

Now  that  mobile  traffic  is  at  or  near 
50  percent  at  many  newspapers,  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  need  to  put  ever 
more  of  their  thinking— and  resourc¬ 
es— into  optimizing  products,  content 
and  advertising  for  not  only  smart¬ 
phones  and  tablets  but  also  for  such 
emerging  de\dces  as  smart  watches, 
smart  televisions  and  whatever  smart 


stuft' comes  next.  As  discussed  below, 
mobile  publishing  is  as  distinct  from 
Web  publishing  as  Web  publishing  is 
from  Web  printing. 

Here’s  how  fast  things  are  happen¬ 
ing: 

After  crunching  data  covering  213 
sites  operated  by  five  ma-jor  newspaper 
groups,  I  found  that  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  unique  \dsitors  accessing  the 
sites  from  mobile  media  doubled  to  43 
percent  in  mid-2014  from  21  percent 
in  mid-2012.  At  the  same  time,  the 
number  of  page  \dews  consumed  on 
mobile  media  nearly  tripled  to  28  per¬ 
cent  this  year  from  11  percent  in  2012. 

The  data,  which  were  obtained  from 

Gciitorandpublisher.com 


quantcast.com,  covered  the  interactive 
sites  operated  by  Advance  Publica¬ 
tions,  GateHouse  Media,  Hearst,  Mc- 
Clatchy  Co.  and  MediaNews  Group. 
Because  publishers  have  to  willingly 
expose  their  detailed  data  to  Quant- 
cast,  comparable  statistics  were  not 
available  from  such  publications  as 
USA  Today,  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  Aew  York  Times,  Xhe.  Los  Angeles 
Timc-s  or  the  Washington  Post— which, 
because  of  their  global  audiences, 
probably  get  more  than  the  average 
share  of  mobile  traffic.  Even  though 
my  sun'ey  is  not  as  comprehensive 
as  we  would  like,  the  Quantcast  data 
nonetheless  cover  about  15  percent  of 
the  nation’s  dailies  in  a  sample  that 
is  diversified  by  both  geography  and 
market  size. 

In  spot-checking  the  performance 
of  indirfdual  publications  covered 
in  the  sun^ey,  I  found  great  disparity 


among  them.  While  only  31  percent  of 
unique  rfsitors  at  McClatchy’s  daily  in 
Bellingham,  Wash,  came  from  mobile 
users,  fully  50  percent  of  the  traffic  at 
compan/ s  Miami  Herald  arrived  on 
mobile  devices. 

As  suggested  in  the  above  example, 
mobile  use  tended  to  be  higher  at 
larger  papers  than  at  smaller  ones, 
llius,  the  average  mobile  visits  are 
34  percent  at  the  small  and  medium 
dailies  operated  by  GateHouse  v^s.  50 
percent  at  the  MediaNews  division 
of  Digital  First  Media,  which  oper¬ 
ates  sev^eral  large  properties  and  has 
pledged  to  migrate  more  vigorously 
away  from  print  than  most  publishers. 

The  power  of  corporate  emphasis 
on  digital  publishing  is  illustrated 
dramatically  at  nola.com,  the  digital 
incarnation  of  the  New  Orleans  Tim.es- 
Picayune,  vv'here  Advance  Publica¬ 
tions  famously  piv'oted  away  from 


print.  After  the  T-P  scrapped  seven- 
day  printing  in  the  fall  of  2012,  the 
number  of  unique  visitors  at  nola.com 
reported  by  Quantcast  rose  some  1.5 
times  to  nearly  4  million  by  mid-2014. 
In  the  same  interv^al,  the  share  of 
mobile  traffic  at  the  site  climbed  to  56 
percent  of  uniques  in  mid-2014  from 
36  percent  in  the  summer  before  daily 
printing  ceased. 

Assuming  you  agree  that  mobile  is 
the  Nexi:  Big  Thing,  here’s  how’'  to  think 
about  this  new  publishing  paradigm: 

Make  It  Timely— Some  studies 
suggest  that  mobile  users  consult 
their  phones  as  often  as  150  times 
a  day  to  catch  up  on  the  latest  new's 
of  their  friends  and  the  world.  With 
itchj'-fingered  users  snacking  all  day 
long,  articles  have  to  be  up  to  date  and 
frequently  updated,  ev^en  as  a  story  is 
dev^eloping. 

newsosaur  jumps  to  page  29 


Obituary  Revenue  is  Up 


Revenue  increases  average  30% 

At  NO  COST  to  your  newspaper. 

Newspapers  are  receiving  incremental  revenues  from 
Funeral  Directors  around  the  U.S. 

Over  2,700  newspapers  are  configured. 
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Taking  New  Stock 

Newspaper  companies  should  operate 
like  Main  Street,  not  Wall  Street 


By  Tim  Gallagher 

Straight  out  of  college  I 

went  to  work  for  a  newspa¬ 
per.  When  I  retired,  I  real¬ 
ized  I  had  been  working  on 
Wall  Street  most  the  time. 

Somewhere  in  that  paragraph  is 
the  nugget  of  a  Groucho  Marx  joke. 
Unfortunately,  it  describes  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  truth  many  of  us  realized 
before  that  day  of  the  Gold  Watch  (or 
“exit  package”  as  the  Euphemism  du 
Jour  allows  these  days).  Wall  Street 
has  ruled  the  fourth  estate  for  four 
decades.  Perhaps  that  is  changing. 

The  latest  version  in  the  evolution  of 
newspaper  business  models  has  indi¬ 
viduals  buying  individual  newspapers 
(see  Jeff  Bezos  of  The  Washingf,on  Post, 
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John  Henry  of  the  Boston  Globe  and 
so  forth),  and  public  companies  sepa¬ 
rating  broadcast  and  print  companies 
into  “pure-play”  entities  that  perform 
in  only  one  or  the  other  field. 

Newspaper  companies  continue  to 
careen  off  corridor  walls  as  they  try 
one  strategy  after  another.  One  should 
be  sympathetic,  but  only  to  a  point. 
For  newspaper  owners  set  their  com¬ 
panies  on  this  course  four  decades  ago 
when  they  decided  to  play  a  quarter- 
to-quarter  game  on  Wall  Street. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let 
me  acknowledge  that  there  will  be 
no  whining  for  the  “good  old  days.” 
Weepy  nostalgia  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
and  as  a  former  sailor  once  told  me. 


“There  are  only  two  good  ships  in  the 
Na\’y:  The  last  one  you  were  on  and 
the  next  one  you  are  going  to.” 

In  the  days  before  newspapers 
belonged  to  stockholders,  the  stakes, 
rewards,  systems  and  goals  were  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Newspapers  owned  by  a  family 
were  more  likely  to  hire  a  local  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor.  Those  leaders  pos¬ 
sessed  a  genuine  interest  in  what  was 
best  for  the  community.  Furthermore, 
if  the  owner  or  its  representative  was 
invested  in  the  local  community,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  they  w'ould  get  to  know  the 
people  they  hired  and  have  a  sincere 
interest  in  their  success.  After  all,  it’s 
much  harder  to  lay  off  someone  when 
you’ve  just  said  hello  to  their  spouse 
and  children  at  the  company  picnic. 

Secondly,  a  local  owner  or  fam¬ 
ily  ownership,  weathered  a  financial 
storm  better  than  a  public  company; 
the  o^^^^er  could  stand  to  make  less 
money  this  year  as  long  as  better 
days  were  ahead.  A  publicly-owned 
company  can  earn  no  such  forgive¬ 
ness.  I  recall  a  corporate  \dsitor  telling 
us,  “We’re  no  longer  in  a  quarter-to- 
quarter  business.  We’re  in  a  month-to- 
month  business.” 

Finally,  just  as  a  homeowner  invests 
in  his  or  her  home  because  it  is  a 
long-term  value,  a  local  owner  was 
more  likely  to  invest  in  research  and 
development  (R&D)  to  sustain  the 
business.  A  publicly-owned  company— 
with  earnings  forecasts  to  meet— was 
less  likely  to  spend  on  research  and 
experimentation  to  learn  what  might 
ensure  a  more  stable  future. 

To  put  it  simply:  A  publicly-traided 
newspaper  company  existed  to  make 
money  while  a  locally-owned  company 
had  a  stake  in  making  the  community 
a  better  place  to  live. 

But  I  promised  not  to  wade  deeply 
into  the  nostalgia  ocean  so  let’s  con¬ 
sider  the  future  more  optimistically  if 
the  new  pure-play  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  operate  more  like  Bezos  and 
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In  the  days  before 
newspapers  belonged 
to  stockholders,  the 
stakes,  rewards, 
systems  and  goals 
were  different. 


Henr}'  who,  one  hopes,  wll  act  like 
old-time  newspaper  ouTiers. 

Bezos  invested  and  invested  in 
Amazon  until  it  became  the  leader  in 
a  global  retail  marketplace.  Although 
critics  like  to  knock  its  tiny  profits. 


Amazon  has  a  lead  in  market  share 
that  competitors  are  spending  billions 
to  narrow. 

Henry  took  a  franchise  whose 
record  for  losing  was  legendary  and 
he  began  to  treat  it  like  a  community 
asset.  Fenway  built  a  record  “sold  out” 
streak  and  a  national  brand  known  for 
World  Series  champions.  He  invested, 
treated  his  athletes  like  people,  and 
celebrated  those  who  embraced  New 
England,  i.e.  David  Ortiz. 

Like  Henry  and  Bezos,  many  of  the 
new  pure-play  companies  have  little 
debt— another  key  factor  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  old  family-owned  newspaper 
companies. 

You  have  to  search  to  find  optimism 
in  the  American  newspaper  industry 
these  days;  certainly,  the  “good  old 
days”  are  gone.  However,  there  is  a 
market  of  consumers  who  still  hunger 


for  local  information.  If  we  consider 
utilizing  technology  to  exploit  that  as¬ 
set  and  mix  it  with  some  of  the  “good 
old  days”  philosophy,  there  is  at  least 
a  chance  for  growth.  And  if  I’m  wrong, 
we  can  always  beckon  Groucho’s 
successful  investment  advice:  “I  made 
a  killing  on  Wall  Street.  I  shot  my 
broker.”  ■ 


Tim  Gallagher  is 
president  of  The  20/20 
Network,  a  public 
relations  and  strategic 
communications firm. 
He  is  a  former  Pulitzer 
^rize-winning  editor  and  publisher  at 
Tie  Albuquerque  Tribune  and  tkeWen- 
ura  County  Star  newspapers.  Reach 
dm  at  tim@the2020network.com. 


AutoConX  Vertical  Solution 
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Don’t  Feed  the  Trolls 

News  organizations  test  commenting  systems 
to  find  loyal  readers,  eliminate  spam 

By  Rob  Tornoe 


Engagement.  It’s  certainly 

the  buzz  word  of  toda5'’s  fast- 
mo^dng  media  environment. 
Publishers  want  to  showcase 
value  to  advertisers  by  illustrating  how 
much  time  people  are  spending  with 
their  content.  That  means  page  views 
are  out  the  door,  engaged  time  metrics 
are  on  the  rise  and  shares,  likes  and 
tweets  ai'e  becoming  more  and  more 
valuable. 

Nowhere  is  there  a  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  media  companies  to  show 
the  value  of  engagement  than  in  their 
commenting  system.  What  could 
be  more  valuable  than  the  instant 
feedback  of  your  most  loyal  readers, 
responding  in  real  time  to  news  items 
and  returning  to  a  stoiy  multiple 
hours  during  the  day  to  respond  to 
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Other  readers  in  the  community? 

Unfortunately,  trolls,  racists  and 
ne’er-do-wells  have  turned  most 
media  company  commenting  boards 
into  a  cesspool  of  avoidable  trash  that 
loyal  readers  with  something  interest¬ 
ing  to  stay  have  learned  to  avoid.  Even 
worse,  advertisers  are  beginning  to 
take  note  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  plac¬ 
ing  their  ad  next  to  a  diatribe  of  racist 
or  sexist  bigotry. 

The  issue  of  trolls  and  terrible 
comments  has  come  back  into  the 
forefront  recently  after  editors  of 
Gawker’s  women  interest  site  .Jeze¬ 
bel  issued  a  public  plea  to  executives 
after  commenters  continually  were 
able  to  upload  gore  and  porn  gifs  for 
months  through  the  company’s  Kinja 
commenting  system.  Making  matters 


worse  is  Gawker’s  I’equirement  that 
writers  are  required  to  interact  \rith 
commenters,  meaning  female  writers 
weren’t  even  able  to  take  the  normal 
step  of  simply  avoiding  the  comments 
section  entirely. 

So,  what  can  newspaper  companies 
do  with  their  commenting  system? 

Well,  if  you’re  like  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  you  can  take  the  bold 
step  of  turning  them  off  entirely,  at 
least  in  the  immediate  future.  Back 
in  April,  Sun-Times  publisher  and 
editor-in-chief  Jim  Kirk  announced 
comments  from  readers  online  would 
“temporarily  cease”  until  their  fourth 
quarter,  when  a  new  commenting 
system  they’re  developing  in-house  is 
intended  to  be  launched. 

In  the  interim,  the  only  way  readers 
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are  able  to  respond  online  to  stories 
(besides  direct  emails  to  repoitei-s)  is 
through  the  Sun-Times  various  social 
media  sites:  Facebook,  T^^^tter  and 
Google+.  So  far  (after  some  initial  nega¬ 
tive  reaction  online),  Kirk  tells  Giicago 
media  repoifer  Robert  Feder  that  the 
complaints  are  almost  non-existent, 
and  most  importantly,  there’s  been  no 
noticeable  drop-off  in  Web  traffic. 

“'llic  way  we  had  our  commenting 
set  up  allowed  for  trolls  to  oveitake  it,” 
Kirk  said.  “That  was  a  big  turnoff  for 
readers  who  did  want  to  engage.” 

'f  he  Sun-Times  isn’t  alone  in  kill¬ 
ing  its  comment  section.  Popular 
Science  removed  online  comments 
from  stories  back  in  2013  over  fears 
spamming  and  trolling  were  mak¬ 
ing  scientific  concepts  confusing  to 
readers.  Ezra  Klein’s  news  site  Vox 
launched  wthout  comments  at  all, 
and  both  the  Sporting  News  and  USA 


Today’s  social  sports  site  For  The  Win 
recently  removed  comments.  Popu¬ 
lar  new  blogging  platform  Medium 
doesn’t  allow  comments  (but  does 
allow  reader  “notes”),  and  Tumblr  has 
never  allowed  comments,  which  CEO 
Dawd  Karp  has  said  enables  the  site  to 
avoid  “the  world  of  horrible  Internet 
a%\dulness.” 

But  don’t  expect  the  majority  edi¬ 
tors  and  newspapers  and  online  media 
companies  to  start  banning  comments 
for  one  reason— they’re  still  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  favor  of  them. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  of 
editors  done  by  Associated  Press 
Media  Editors  (APME),  82  percent  of 
respondents  said  it  was  either  impos¬ 
sible  or  unlikely  they  would  kill  com¬ 
ments  on  their  sites,  noting  a  belief  it’s 
important  to  encourage  community 
discussions  in  a  public  forum. 

“Newspapers  like  to  promote  the 


idea  they’re  setting  the  public  agenda 
of  news,”  said  University  of  Houston 
assistant  professor  Dr.  Arthur  D. 
Santana,  whose  study  found  a  signifi¬ 
cant  correlation  between  anonymity 
and  ciwlity  online.  “They  want  to 
build  brand  loyally,  and  they’re  hoping 
people  will  come  back  to  these  forums 
again  and  again  and  have  them  as  a 
place  engage  in  dialogue. 

So  if  comments  are  here  to  say, 
what  can  editors  do  to  minimize  racist, 
abusive  and  trolling  comments? 

Well,  as  Dr.  Santana’s  study  makes 
clear,  new's  sites  can  remove  anonymous 
comments.  Surprisingly,  APME’s  sun'ey 
reveals  that  nearly  half  of  editors  that 
responded  to  APME’s  surx'ey  reported 
that  commenters  could  still  post  anony¬ 
mously  on  their  site. 

Many  new'spapers  have  accom¬ 
plished  this  by  outsourcing  their 
commenting  system  to  a  third-party 
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bullet.  You  can  make  it  harder  for 
users  to  comment,  like  Gannett,  who 
have  designed  a  template  that  hides 
comments  and  requires  users  to  click 
through  in  order  to  wew  and  post  on 
their  Facebook  commenting  system. 
You  can  also  encourage  more  user 
participation  and  rewards,  like  Reddit, 
which  allows  users  to  promote  and 
reply  to  worthwhile  commenters  while 
do^vn-voting  trolls. 

Even  theiVew  York  Times  com¬ 
menting  system,  often  cited  as  an 
oasis  of  worthwhile  comments  due  to 
its  heaN'y  human  moderation,  doesn’t 
allow  the  sort-of  free-flowng  and 
engaging  conversations  readers  want 
to  have.  This  is  part  of  the  reason  the 
Times  has  entered  into  a  partnership 
^vith  the  Washingt.on.  Post  and  Mozilla 
to  create  a  commenting  system  that 
can  address  the  problems  that  plague 
online  comments. 


ers  and  editors  who  simply  turn  on 
comments  and  walk  away  with  no 
moderation  or  oversight. 

“If  you  opened  a  public  cafe  or  a  bar 
in  the  downto^vn  of  a  city,  failed  to 
staff  it,  and  left  it  untended  for  months 
on  end,  would  you  be  surprised  if 
it  ended  up  as  a  rat-infested  hell¬ 
hole?”  said  Rosenberg.  He  suggests 
it’s  smarter  for  news  sites  to  turn  off 
commenting  systems  that  have  gone 
bad,  wait  a  while  and  reopen  once  they 
have  a  moderation  plan  ready. 

The  Huffington  Post  employs  a 
small  army  of  moderators  who  delete 
three-quarters  of  the  site’s  millions 
of  incoming  comments,  according  to 
former  HuffPost  Media  group  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Jimmy  Soni.  Still,  many 
news  organizations  can’t  afford  to  staff 
moderators  to  watch  over  comment 
sections  24  hours  a  day. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  silver 
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platform.  Facebook  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon,  with  Disqus  coming  in  second. 
Both  have  the  benefits  of  making  users 
log  in  and  sign  up,  and  both  have 
systems  in  place  to  up-vote  good  com¬ 
ments  and  flag  spam  (though  Disqus 
also  has  a  feature  to  down -vote  bad 
comments). 

Wliile  this  additional  step  does  help 
improve  the  overfall  tone  of  comments, 
it’s  hardly  a  complete  solution.  Not  only 
can  trolls  simply  create  fake  Facebook 
accounts  to  enable  a  psuedo-anonomid- 
ity  w'hile  commenting,  editors  noted 
that  many  commenters  don’t  seem 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  anonymity, 
and  continue  to  post  horrible  comments 
using  their  full  names. 

Salon.com  co-founder  and  media 
observer  Scott  Rosenberg  doesn’t 
think  anonymity  is  the  problem.  He 
blames  the  “bar  room  braw'l”  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  many  new^s  sites  on  publish- 
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Preservation  Speaks 


P^Digitally  preserve 
your  newspapers 
and  bound  volumes 


Greg  Barber,  the  director  of  digital 
news  produces  at  the  Washin^on 
Post,  told  Poynter  the  new  system  will 
include  semantic  analysis,  machine 
learning  and  other  automated  tools. 
But  Knight-Mozilla  Open  News 
initiative’s  Dan  Sinker  also  seemed  to 
downplay  to  notion  they  could  elimi¬ 
nate  trolls  entirely. 

“We  are  not  declaring  war  on  ass- 
holciy,”  he  told  Sam  Kirkland.  “It’s  not 
a  war  we’ll  be  able  to  wn,  certainly  not 
at  a  technical  level.”  ■ 

Rob  Tomoe  is 
a  cartoonist 
and  columnist 
for  Editor  and 
Publisher.  Reach 
him  at  robtornoe@ 
gmml.co7n. 
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Make  It  Concise— Snackers  want 
information  to  be  short  and  enter¬ 
taining.  Pictures,  graphs,  videos, 
maps  and  other  non-verbal  content 
should  take  precedence  over  long, 
gray  slabs  of  type.  To  the  degree  the 
subject  matter  is  appropriate,  users 
want  to  be  entertained,  as  well  as 
informed.  So,  bring  on  the  snark  and 
sass. 

Make  It  Viral— Interactive  me¬ 
dia  works  best  when  users  can,  duh, 
interact  wth  each  other  by  upload¬ 
ing  content,  contributing  comments 
and— best  of  all  for  audience-hungry 
publishers— share  interesting  ar¬ 
ticles  ^^^th  their  friends.  Upworthy, 
BuzzFeed  and  Huffington  Post  have 
made  a  science  of  encouraging  pass- 
along  readership.  News  media  have  to 
do  it,  too. 


Make  It  Transactional— Provide 
useful  tips,  clicks  and  other  cues  to  pay 
back  the  reader  by  enriching  her  expe¬ 
rience.  This  specifically  includes  well- 
crafted  and  well-targeted  advertising 
or  other  commercial  content.  Relevant 
advertising  is  just  as  welcome  to  most 
digital  consumers  as  anything  else. 

Make  It  Mobile  -  Or  you  may  not 
make  it  at  all.  ■ 
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As  the  public  continues  to  lose  faith  in 
newspapers,  publishers  need  a  pragmatic 
approach  to  rebuilding  brand  loyalty 
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Venture  out  into  social  media  circles 

to  the  places  where  the  public  gathers  to  talk  about  news 
and  sources  of  news,  and  you’ll  quickly  get  a  sense  of 
the  bleakness  that  is  public  opinion  about  joiunalism.  It 
would  seem  that  media  is  to  blame  for  many  societal  ills 
if  you  listen  to  social  media  chatter:  Liberal  media!  Con¬ 
servative  media!  Corporate-owned  media!  Bias  and  errors 
and  shoddy  reporting,  oh  my!  These  are  the  reasons  read¬ 
ers  dte  for  distrusting  newspapers. 


As  chairman  of  the  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists  ethics  committee, 
Ke\in  Z.  Smith  has  been  on  the  other 
end  of  the  ethics  hotline.  “I’ve  had  the 
pleasure  and  sometimes  displeasure 
of  haNdng  to  answer  the  better  part 
of  300  questions  everj'year,”  he  said. 

“I  would  say  that  a  lot  of  the  things  I 
hear,  wth  regard  to  trust  and  prob¬ 
lems  Nsath  media,  are  not  different 
than  what  we  heard  10  years  ago— or 
even  20  years  ago.” 

Smith  says  the  number  one  com¬ 
plaint  fielded  by  the  hotline  is  conflict 
of  interest,  followed  by  inaccuracies 
and  errors. 

Arc  all  the  gripes  about  newspapers 
warranted? 

Robert  Steele,  Ph.D.,  The  Nelson 
Poynter  Scholar  for  Journalism  Val¬ 
ues,  The  Pojniter  Institute  and  retired 
Distinguished  Professor,  DePauw 
University,  weighed  in  on  the  ques¬ 
tion;  “(We  should)  recognize  that 
citizens,  in  general,  have  increasing 
distrust  at  many  institutions  in  our  so¬ 
ciety;  therefore,  newspapers,  as  well  as 
other  forms  of  journalism,  are  affected 
by  that  overall  attitude,  displeasure  or 
distmst  that  exists.” 

According  to  a  recent  Gallup  poll, 
“Americans’  faith  in  each  of  the  three 
ma-jor  news  media  platforms— telert- 
sion  news,  newspapers,  and  news  on 
the  Internet— is  at  or  tied  ^vith  record 
lows  in  Gallup’s  long-standing  confi¬ 
dence  about  institutions  trend.”  And 
about  newspapers,  in  particular,  Gal¬ 
lup  surmised,  “Confidence  in  newspa¬ 


pers  has  declined  by  more  than  half 
since  its  1979  peak  of  51  percent.” 

“Historically,  the  press  was  sort  of  on 
a  pedestal. . .and  what  the  press  said  was 
the  truth,”  said  Caroline  Little,  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America  president 
and  CEO.  “But  journalism  is  a  skill;  it’s 
not  something  that  you  just  sort  of  pick 
up  and  do.  Yet  you  have  folks  in  the 
public  who  ^^^ll  point  things  out  and 
suggest  things,  and  correct  errors;  and 
that’s  all  part  of  the  new  and  exciting 
and  interesting  process.  It’s  not  a  bad 
thing.  It’s  a  great  thing.” 


A  Rush  to  Publish 

he  good  news  for  newspapers  is 
I  thait  there’s  still  a  slightly  higher 
degree  of  trust  in  paper  itself. 
Comparatively,  the  Internet  is  seen  as 
sort  a  Wild  West  of  publishing,  unin¬ 
hibited  by  journalism’s  tenets. 

“I’ve  heard  way  too  many  times  over 
the  years,  ‘Let’s  just  get  it  out,  and 
then  we’ll  correct  it  if  it’s  wrong.’  And 
there  are  times  when  that’s  essential, 
like  in  the  midst  of  breaking  natural 
disasters,  a  major  crime  or  some  other 
huge  breaking  stoiy  for  which  the  facts 
are  not  clear  may  be  disputed,  or  are 
contradictory,”  Steele  said.  “News¬ 
papers  and  other  news  organizations 
sometimes  have  to  go  out  on  a  limb. 
We  publish  what  we  know,  the  best 
that  we  can  and  also  say  what  we  don’t 
know.  That’s  important.  But  I  don’t 
think  there’s  any  justification  for  put¬ 
ting  information  out  when  we  haven’t 
asked  the  hard  questions;  ‘How  do  we 


know  that?  Are  we  sure?’  I  think  those 
two  questions  are  often  ignored.” 

Look  no  further  than  the  tumult 
that  unfolded  in  Ferguson,  Mo.,  in  the 
wake  of  18-year-old  Michael  Brown’s 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  local  police  of¬ 
ficer,  who  for  days  went  unnamed,  his 
identity  protected  even  from  the  most 
persistent  reporters.  When  Officer 
Darren  Wilson  was  finally  fingered, 
speculations  about  his  motivation 
made  like  ^^^ldfire  across  the  Internet. 

It’s  to  news  organizations  and 
newspapers  though  where  the  public 
turned  for  facts,  which  eluded  the 
press  in  the  immediate  aftermath, 
forcing  many  to  rely  on  unnamed 
sources  for  insight.  For  example,  it 
took  no  time  at  all  for  the  unsub¬ 
stantiated  rumor  that  Officer  Wilson 
sustained  an  orbital  fracture  during 
an  altercation  ivith  Brown  to  make  the 
rounds  and  get  picked  up  by  online 
and  print  media  sources— Fox  News, 
ABC  New's  and  The  Washin^on  Post 
to  name  a  few— only  to  have  it  almost 
immediately  refuted  by  unnamed 
sources  speaking  to  other  media 
outlets.  It  was  difficult  for  hard-boiled 
news  hounds  to  discern  the  truth,  let 
alone  a  public  eager  for  some  informa¬ 
tion  that  wnuld  help  to  make  sense  of 
w'hat  had  gone  wTong  in  Ferguson. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  editor 
Gilbert  Bailon  said  his  newsroom 
learned  a  lot  of  lessons  covering 
the  stories  coming  out  of  Ferguson, 
though  mostly  it  reinforced  what  they 
already  knew  and  put  into  practice; 
New's  should  be  well-sourced  and  the 
efforts  to  confirm  information  should 
be  relentless. 

“There’s 
always  an 
urgency,”  Bailon 
said,  “particular¬ 
ly  with  Twitter 
and  Facebook, 

^Caroline  Little 
NAA  President 
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people  who  profess  knowledge,  along 
with  the  theories  and  conspiracies  and 
bits  of  information,  but  we’re  going 
to  stay  the  course.  We’re  not  going 
to  report  those  facts  until  they  are 
confirmed  by  authoritative  sources... 
We’ve  found  that  there  have  been 
things  published  that  are  just  wholly 
\vrong  and  we’re  glad  that  we  didn’t 
participate  in  that.  As  the  main  daily 
in  town,  we  need  to  have  a  record  that 
ensures  readers  that  we’re  not  just 
going  to  publish  rumors,”  such  as  Wil¬ 
son’s  facial  fracture  that  was  floating 
around  social  media. 

“In  fact,  some  of  the  publications 
that  ran  it  included  an  image  of  an 
x-ray  of  a  broken  orbital  bone.  Some 
bigger  papers  picked  it  up  and  went 
vdth  it,”  he  said.  ‘We  did  not  because 
it  wasn’t  sourced.  We  knew  that  story 
and  others  were  out  there,  and  we  do 
check  into  them.  If  we  confirm,  we  can 
promise  you  that  we’ll  report  them. 
That  was  one  story  that  we  were  very 
glad  that  we  did  not  because  it  has 
since  been  debunked.” 

To  his  colleagues  at  the  helms  of 
newspapers  across  the  nation,  Bailon 
stressed,  “This  is  not  a  new  concept, 
but  you  need  to  make  sure  that  you 
have  the  information  nailed  down 
with  good  sources— even  more  than 
ever  now,  because  there’s  so  much 
garbage,  misinformation  and  partial 
information  out  there.” 

Gutting  the  Place 

eaders  are  aware  of  the  plight 

of  news  publishers.  They  see 
ta  the  downsizing,  the  cutting  of 
corners,  and  how  it  affects  the  rela¬ 
tionship. 

“The  infrastructure  of  American  news¬ 
papers  has  splintered,”  said  Steele.  “The 
cutbacks  in  staff  members  are  very  clear 
and  factually  significant  The  veiy  specific 
changes  wdthin  news  organizations— of 
cutting  back  on  line  editors,  copyeditors  as 
well  as  beat  reporters— make  abig  differ¬ 
ence.  If  you  have  fewer  individuals— and 
sometimes  less-qualified  individuals  who 
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The  public  is  fickle  about  errors.  Quick  to  forgive  even  the  smarmiest 
politicians  for  slips  of  the  tongue,  it  is  less  forgiving  when  journalists  get  the  story  wrong. 


And  most  days-day  in,  day  out-newspapers  chug  right  along, 
managing  to  get  it  right  the  majority  of  the  time.  But  when  the  story 
proves  untrue,  wlien  the  facts  turn  out  to  be  fiction,  it  tarnishes  both 
journalist  and  media  brand-think  Lara  Logan  and  60  Minutes:  or 
Somaly  Mam,  Nick  Kristoff  and  JlieNew  York  Times,  or  the  New 
York  Posts,  notorious  “Bag  Men"  cover. 

Recently,  celebrity  feuds  with  newspapers  have  made 
news.  Actor  George  Clooney  took  great  issue  with  the  Daily 
Mail's  attempt  to  fan  religious  flames  and  speculate  about  his 
pending  nuptials.  Clooney  very  publicly  responded  by  writing 
a  first-person  correction  that  appeared  in  the  July  9  edition  of 
USA  Today.  In  it.  Clooney  chastised  the  publication; 

"  The  Daily  Mail,  more  than  any  other  organization 
that  calls  itself  new,  has  proved  time  and  time  again 
that  facts  make  no  difference  in  the  articles  they 
make  up." 

Across  the  pond.  Russell  Brand  sued  News  Group 
Newspapers'  5z//7tliis  year  following  a  fictional  story 
it  ran  about  a  cheating  allegation.  Tlie  actor/co¬ 


median  had  asked  the  paper  for  a  public  correction  and  apology,  which 
it  refused  before  Brand  filed  his  libel  case.  BBC  News  reported  in  May 
Brand  won  that  case  and  was  awarded  damages. 

It's  not  always  the  case  of  reporters  reporting 
on  celebrity  gossip  that  gets  newspapers  into  hot 
water  with  the  public.  The  profession  doesn't  shield 
journalists  and  publishers  from  being  the  fodder  for 
gossip,  as  weil.  The  public  loves  a  good  scandal,  or 
even  just  the  whiff  of  one.  That  type  of  news  travels 
fast.  When  Jill  Abramson  and  The  New  York  Times 
parted  ways  whispers  and  speculations  abounded. 
Suddenly,  the  news  was  the  news.  It  had  all 
the  makings  for  a  juicy  tale-misogyny,  income 
inequality,  management  style,  a  viral  conver¬ 
sation  about  'bossy'  bosses.  And  for  a  hot  min¬ 
ute,  eyes  across  the  nation  were  focused  in  on 
the  drama,  which  only  chipped  away  at  trust  in 
that  institution  and  upheld  some  preconceived 
notions  about  newspaper  publishing. 


are  carrying  out  the  ne^^'s  gathering,  new's 
repoiting  and  the  publishing  process, 
w'hether  it’s  in  print,  online  or  any  other 
fonn— it  w'ill  impact  quality.” 

“There  is  a  lot  of  good  journalism 
being  practiced,”  Steele  added.  “But 
it  doesn’t  take  very'  long  to  look  at  a 


daily  new'spaper  and  see  w'here  there 
are  shortcomings  that  may  not  have 
existed  in  the  same  w'ay  five  years  ago 
or  three  years  ago — everything  from 
spelling  errors  to  factual  errors,  to 
stories  that  are  incomplete.” 

ProPublica’s  editor-in-chief  Stephen 
Engelberg  asserted  that  an  obsei-vant 
public  notes  when  publishers  charge 
more  w'hile  offering  less;  this  under¬ 
mines  faith  in  those  publications. 
Shoddy  and  lazy  reporting— or  w'orse, 
not  having  the  resources  to  cover  im¬ 
portant  new's  at  all— is  a  brand  killer 
and  what  Engelberg  called  a  “legiti¬ 
mate  reason”  to  be  cynical. 

“You  see  stories  like,  for  example. 
Bell,  California,  and  you  say,  ‘Was 
the  press  doing  its  job?’  Well,  clearly 
it  was  not  because  the  town  council 
was  able  to  vote  to  give  (themselves) 
$900,000  salaries  when  no  one  w'as 
w'atching.  That  hardly  is  going  to  raise 
the  standing  of  the  press  in  people’s 
minds,”  he  said. 

As  newspapers  continue  to  be  chal¬ 
lenged  by  skeleton  crew's  and  limited 
resources,  technolog}'  is  stepping  in  to 


help  support  editorial.  Now',  editors 
have  automated  copyediting  apps. 
Grammarly  offers  access  to  an  “in¬ 
stant  proofreader”  and  a  “plagiarism 
detector.”  And  StoiyfuTs  new's  w'ire  is 
delivering  vetted,  reliable  information, 
reporting  and  multimedia  content 
that  its  editors  have  culled  from  across 
the  Internet  and  social  media  sphere. 

Stoiyful’s  founder  and  CEO  Mike 
Little  (no  relation  to  NAA  president 
Caroline  Little)  explained,  “StoryTul 
acts  as  a  first  layer  of  social  content 
discover}'  and  verification  for  its  part¬ 
ners.  They  do  the  storytelling. 

“In  the  days  before  social  media,  a 
new'spaper  could  control  the  fallout 
from  any  mistakes  it  made.  It  could 
I  take  time  to  wite  a  correction,  and 
face  little  or  no  external  examination 
of  the  processes  that  led  to  the  mis¬ 
take.  In  the  era  of  the  real-time  Web,  a 
publisher  has  little  or  no  control  of  the 
fallout ....  It  W'ill  generally  be  detected 
by  an  external  observer  first.  It  w'ill 
be  forensically  analyzed  by  experts  on 
the  social  Web  and  may  often  go  viral. 
Any  attempt  to  limit  exposure  ^vill 
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In  August,  Tlie  Philadelphia Inquirer-m 
stranger  to  publishing  drama-challenged  its 
competitor,  Tlie  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  about 
the  ethics  of  reporters  Wendy  Ruderman  and 
Barbara  Laker,  who  earned  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
their  series,  "Tainted  Justice."  which  exposed 
law-enforcement  corruption  and  allegations  of 
sexual  assault.  Tlie  journalists  were  accused  of 
buying  the  story  with  gifts  and  favors.  Tliough 
the  Daily  NewsmA  the  reporters  fervently 
defended  their  honor  and  process,  any  reader 
following  the  saga  would  have  had  a  difficult 
time  cutting  through  what  were  merely 
professional  sour  grapes  over  being  scooped 
and  what  may  have  been  a  legitimate  ethical 
challenge.  Which  newspaper  organization- 
which  journalists-could  be  trusted? 

High-profile  cases  of  this  kind  don’t  bode 
well  for  newspapers  in  general.  Tlie  run-off 
from  them  diminishes  trust  in  even  those 
publications  and  journalists  trying  to  get  it 
right  to  do  right. -fJ/l/’ 


make  the  reputational  damage  worse. 
The  rise  of  the  social  Web  has  radically 
increased  the  importance  of  accuracy 
to  a  media  brand. 

“Be  open,  transparent  and  col¬ 
laborative,”  he  said.  “Being  right  is 
so  much  more  important  than  being 
first.  Build  a  newsroom  culture  where 
exposing  hoaxes  and  mistakes  on  the 
social  Web  are  celebrated.  These  days, 
stopping  a  story  is  as  important  as 
breaking  one.” 

Rips  Offs 

The  Washington  Post's  Richard 
Leiby  recently  reported  that 
CNN  host  Fareed  Zakaria 
was  facing  allegations  of  plagiarism 
by  media  watchdog  Our  Bad  Media, 
which  insisted  he’d  lifted  content 
^vithout  attribution — an  offense  that 
he’d  been  penalized  for  in  the  past. 
Tire  columns  in  question  had  been 


published  by  Ti?ne,  The  Washington 
Post,  and  CNN.com.  Though  Zakaria 
denied  the  claims,  Leiby  reported  that 
the  accuser  was  using  the  allegations 
to  undermine  the  integrity  of  those 
publications:  “These  examples  raise 
far  more  serious  questions  about  the 
integrity  of  Zakaria’s  editors  at  CNN, 
Time  and  The  Washington  Post,  all 
of  whom  claimed  to  have  conducted 
similar  re\news  and  found  nothing.” 

According  to  Steele,  “(Plagiarism) 
is  a  major  concern  and  it  always  has 
been.  It’s  an  internal  issue  because  it 
speaks  to  the  integrity  of  the  news  or¬ 
ganization.  Journalists  should  not  be 
inappropriately  taking  or  stealing  the 
material  of  others  and  using  it  to  their 
own  credit.  Whether  they’re  doing  it 
intentionally  or  accidentally,  it  is  still 
wrong  to  do  so.  Clearly,  the  public  may 
not  care  about  this  as  much  as  we  do 
in  journalism.” 
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Cai’oline  Little  referred  to  plagiarism  as  a  bane  and  a  con¬ 
stant.  ‘'You’re  not  going  to  catch  everything,  and  there’s  al'ways 
going  to  be  bad  apples. .  .1  think  w'hat’s  critical  for  ne\vspapers, 
though,  is  like  w'hat  you  tell  your  kids:  Stuff  happens.  It’s  how 
you  deal  ^vith  it  that’s  the  most  important.” 


On  the  Bias 

4  ^  f^ck  of  objectivity”  is  an  oft-cited  criticism— par- 
I  ticularly  popular  in  social  media  circles.  There 
are  a  lot  of  readers  that  simply  dismiss  a  publica¬ 
tion  as  liberal  or  conservative  just  because  someone  on  talk 
radio  or  cable  news  told  them  to  think  that  way.  These  are 
competitors  to  newspapers,  after  all. 

“There’s  a  prevailing  attitude— that  honestly  irritates  me 
to  no  end— that  ever>^body  in  media,  that  media  as  a  whole 
is  one  giant,  corrupt,  agenda-seeking  ethical  transgression,” 
Smith  said.  “For  instance,  if  you  say  something  about  Fox 
News  and  its  blatant  disregard  for  facts  or  its  clear  agenda¬ 
setting,  theyll  say,  ‘Well,  everybody  in  media  does  that. 

No  matter  what  we  watch,  no  matter  what  we  read,  this  is 
prevalent.’  It’s  an  accepted  notion,  which  feeds  this  overall 
sense  of  distrust,  because  people  think  we  don’t  just  report 
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facts,  but  report  the  facts  that  we  want  you  to  know.” 

“I  think  that’s  part  of  it— the  polarized  political  conversa¬ 
tion  and  the  sense  that  there  are  two  sides.  There  may  be 
two  sides,  but  one  is  usually  based  on  facts,  and  the  other  is 
delusional.  That  puts  the  press  in  a  very  difficult  position, 
because  if  you  write  a  story  that  sort  of  gives  both  sides... 
that  means  that  a  percentage  of  your  audience  is  going  to 
think  that  you’re  carrying  water  for  people  who  are  delu¬ 
sional,  and  that’s  a  problem,”  Engelberg  said. 

In  Missouri,  Bailon  says  that  charges  of  bias  are  standard 
operating  procedure  for  newspapers,  which  are  some¬ 
times  warranted  but  often  more  a  reflection  of  the  divide 
amongst  readers.  For  example,  in  the  wake  of  the  Michael 
Brovm  shooting,  the  newsrooms  came  under  attack  from 
all  sides— from  readers  who  questioned  motivations  and 
whether  the  paper  was  aggressively  pursuing  every  angle  of 
every  facet  of  the  stoiy. 

“We  got  a  lot  of  heat  when  we  did  a  profile  of  Darren  Wil¬ 
son,”  Bailon  said.  “People  were  making  all  kinds  of  derogatory 
comments  about  the  paper,  our  editors  and  me  personally, 
suggesting  that  somehow  we’d  done  a  disservice  to  the  com¬ 
munity  by  writing  a  story  about  Wilson  at  all.” 

Another  criticism  Bailon  fielded?  Because  the  newspaper 
had  such  extensive  coverage  and  dramatic  photography,  it  was 
somehow  fanning  the  flames— as  much  creating  the  story  as 
reporting  on  it.  ‘We  believe  that  we’ve  been  very  measured, 
but  if  you  look  at  the  immediate  chaos  that  unfolded,  it  made 
sense  to  look  at  things  like  large  militarized  police  depart- 
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►  Storyful’s  staff  of 
journalists  forensi- 
cally  examine  the 
content,  ensuring 
its  authenticity 
before  delivering  it 
to  publishers  via  its 
Newswire  service. 


merits,  'lliat  was  a  big  storj'  at  that 
]ioint.  Now,  we’re  more  focused  on 
t  lying  to  cover  the  investigation  as  best 
as  we  can. .  .though  it’s  still  very  hard  to 
get  information  from  authorities  about 
an>1;hing.” 

Tear  Down  the  Wall 

i  T  think  the  Internet  has  been  one 
■  of  the  greatest  things  for  con- 
A  sumers  and  readers  and  people 
who  want  to  understand  the  world 
better,”  Caroline  Little  said.  “j\nd 
newspapers  are  embracing  that.  It  un¬ 
covers  warts— mistakes  in  reporting— 
and  it  uncovers  more  and  more  facts, 
which  aids  in  reporting,  and  benefits 
all  of  us.  So  I  think  ha^^ng  those  con¬ 
versations  and  being  more  transparent 
about  that  is  really  important.” 

“There’s  so  much  emphasis  on 
transparency  in  this  era,  and  I’m  a 
big  believer  in  (it),”  Steele  said.  “But 
transparency  wthout  accountability 
is  hollow,  and  accountability  is  built 
on  having  quality  control,  built  on 
skill,  built  on  journalistic  purpose 
and  commitment.  Too  often  in  this 
era  that  all  goes  by  the  wayside.  The 
pressures  on  editors  and  journalists  is 
phenomenal— to  produce  more,  much 
more  quickly.  And  if  we  lose  that 
chccks-and-balances  process  or  there’s 
no  quality  control  in  place,  then  you 
lose  the  accountability.  You  can  be 
transparent  all  you  want,  but  it  doesn’t 
solve  the  problem.” 

No  matter  the  publishing  plat¬ 
form— whether  it’s  print  or  digi¬ 


tal— the  news  outlets  that  go  after 
the  tough  stories  and  tell  them  \vith 
integrity  will  earn  readers’  trust. 

“The  public  may  be  fickle  and  truly 
they  are,”  Smith  said.  “But  despite  that 
fact,  if  you  are  open  and  talk  about  the 
process,  if  you  make  a  tough  deci¬ 
sion— and  you  think  you’re  going  to 
get  some  pushback  from  the  general 
public— you  can  mitigate  a  lot  of 
that.  You  can  show  readers  what  took 
place,  and  that  you  were  thoughtful 
and  diligent... When  you  invite  them 
in,  behind  the  scenes,  you  give  them 
reason  to  respect  you  and  the  deci¬ 
sions  that  you  make.  At  the  end  of 
the  day,  they  may  not  agree  and  they 
might  not  like  it,  but  I  think  they’re 
going  to  have  a  little  more  respect— 
not  only  for  you,  but  for  the  profes¬ 
sion  itself.  It  dispels  this  notion  that 
journalists  don’t  have  any  conscience 
or  morals,  or  that  they  don’t  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  possible  damage  or  harm 
that  information  can  cause.” 

Engelberg  tempered  the  criti¬ 
cisms.  “Is  it  a  business  strategy  to  be 
a  distrusted  publication?  The  answer 
is:  Of  course  not.  If  you  break  that 
compact  wdth  your  audience,  you’ll 
have  a  very  serious  problem.  But  I 
think  if  you  are  trusted,  it  doesn’t 
mean  that  you’re  not  going  to  have 
the  kind  of  business  problems  we’re 
seeing.  1  wish  that  were  true  because 
if  that  was  that  the  case  and  all 
we  needed  to  do  was  rebuild  trust 
among  our  audience,  I  think  we  can 
pull  that  off  pretty  easily.”  ■ 
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How  newspapers  are T’lndihg  successful 
revenue  with  video,  digital  and  content 
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techies  ana^newspa^er  consultants,  and"- 
asked  them  what’s  working,  what’s  not, 
and  what  they  think  the  next  big  thing 
might  be  in  advertising.  While  there 
may  not  be  a  secret  golden  talisman  that 
concretely  resolves  every  concern,  some 
newspapers  are  reeling  in  actual  profits 
m^ht  now. 


S  Farrugia:  We've 
jumped  pretty 
aggressively  into 
sponsored  content, 
taken  our  real  estate 
and  auto  weekly 
sections  and  turned 
them  over  to  the 
marketing  depart¬ 
ment.  We’re  now  up 

magazine  as  part  of 

our  drive  to  make  this  new  email  database 
our  central  nervous  system  for  our  busi¬ 
ness  operation.  We  filled  it  in  with  lifestyle 
and  demographic  info,  and  spun  our  da¬ 
tabase  division  into  a  separate  company 
called  Leap  Media  Partners,  and  some  29 
other  newspaper  markets  are  using  that. 
Moses:  For  sponsored  content,  we  went 
out  and  hired  talented  writers.  I  hired  a 
former  Patch  journalist  and  all  he  does 
is  generate  great  copy.  Our  Homes  of 
Distinction  move  was  so  successful,  the 
plan  overlapped  to  a  magazine  called 
Connecticut  Family  and  an  annual  wine- 
and-dine  guide,  all  made  possible  by 
the  creation  of  the  sponsored  content 
team.  Our  weekly  home  section  is  up  13 
percent.  August  was  up  30  percent  over 
prior.  It  all  comes  from  analyzing  the 
data  and  emailing  the  digital  magazines 
out  to  folks  who  are  most  likely  going  to 
want  to  see  them. 

We’re  now  close  to  launching  a  new 


WE’RE  SHOWING  OUR  LOCAL  ADVERTISERS  that 
they  can  do  audience  segmentation— who  their  cus¬ 
tomers  are  and  what  they  like,  and  match  them  up 
with  our  portfolio  products.  And  whenever  we  spin 
one  of  these  out,  they’re  just  floored.  They  feel  they 
finally  know  their  audience  and  how  they  behave. 

Over  the  summer,  we  started  using  Tout,  a  short- 
form  video  sharing  site  where  users  can  make  their 
own  brief  videos,  essentially  letting  them  create  and 
upload  their  own  advertising.  Our  reporters  are  do¬ 
ing  it,  so  we  took  Tout  and  flipped  it  upside  down. 
We  sold  it  to  one  auto  group,  and  now  have  two  dif¬ 
ferent  dealers  using  it.  They’re  paying  us  so  much  a 
month,  and  we’re  running  it  on  the  news  and  sports 
fronts.  They  did  an  ALS  ice  bucket  challenge,  calling 
out  other  car  dealers,  and  they  knew  that  people 
would  see  the  videos  and  click  through  to  their 
website,  and  they  did.  Now  we’re  getting  ready  to 
take  Tout  to  local  realtors  as  well.  It’s  great!  It  gives 
our  clients  their  own  user-friendly  video  channel. 

We’ve  also  been  doing  Web  services,  websites, 
and  event  production,  and  we’re  doing  double-digit 
growth  now  because  we  have  more  reps  selling 
those.  We’ve  partnered  with  YieldMo  for  mobile  ads, 
and  we  think  that’s  going  to  be  very  successful.  The 
bottom  line  is  to  try  and  sell  everything  as  a  pack¬ 
age,  I  think  that’s  key. 

And  we  have  platforms  set  up  for  native  advertis¬ 
ing.  I  realize  there’s  some  controversy  on  that,  but 
when  you  hear  about  all  the  cuts  newsrooms  are 
facing,  you’d  be  surprised  how  many  journalists  are 
willing  to  adapt. 
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to  only  sell  space. 
That  world  does  not 
exist  today. 

-JIM  THOMPSON 


platform,  an  app  that  will  allow 
some  virtual  reality  experiences. 
The  print  ads  will  include  trig¬ 
gers  like  a  photo  or  headline, 
and  it  works  for  our  content  as 
well— you'll  pass  your  smart¬ 
phone  over  an  ad,  and  it  could 
be  a  link  to  a  video  or  an  offer, 
and  we  see  that  as  creating  an 
interactive  experience  through 
print.  Will  that  preserve  print  for 
a  few  more  years?  I  don’t  know, 
but  we  have  to  try  new  things, 
and  every  day  we’re  looking  at 
ways  to  preserve  what  we  have, 
or  make  sure  we’re  out  in  front 
of  what’s  coming. 


THE  PRINT  MARKET  IN  CANADA  has 

traditionally  been  very  strong,  as  is  our 
circulation  and  readership,  but  we  also 
see  the  biggest  losses  as  shifts  occur. 

In  the  U.S.,  that  shift  has  already  taken 
place  over  time. 

Still,  we’ve  adopted  a  digital  first 
strategy.  When  we  meet  with  a  client, 
we  have  experts  in  print  and  digital 
who  are  figuring  out  what  their  overall 
needs  are  versus  the  old-fashioned  way 
of  asking,  “Do  you  want  to  buy  a  quarter-page  today?” 

And  we’ve  seen  a  lot  of  pickup.  There’s  still  a  perception 
out  there  that  a  newspaper  isn’t  relevant,  so  we  need  to 
show  our  offering  in  a  different  light,  and  educate  them  that 
we’re  much  more  than  a  newspaper. 

Year  over  year,  we’re  meeting  our  targets,  and  we’ve  seen 
huge  digital  growth.  Over  70  percent  of  our  local  clients 
are  buying  something  that’s  digital,  and  we’ve  been  able  to 
recapture  over  60  percent  of  our  print  losses.  It  helps  that 
we  have  over  50  products  we  can  sell,  including  Web  design, 
search  engine  optimization  and  multi-platform  bundles.  It’s 
new,  but  it’s  exciting  at  the  same  time.  Everything  we’ve 
done  to  evolve  has  let  us  become  more  customer-focused 
than  ever. 


Coj 

Jim  Thompson 

PUBLISHER 


i  THINK  PAPERS 
HAVE  BEEN 
LAZY— we’re 
not  in  a  monop¬ 
oly  anymore, 
we’re  compet¬ 
ing  with  a  lot  of 
other  mediums 
and  methodol¬ 
ogies.  You  have 
to  be  in  front  of 
the  customer  when  they’re  ready 
to  make  a  buy— and  customers 
are  in  the  market  to  buy  every 
day.  , 

We  finished  last  year  up  over  18 


percent  on  display  ads,  and  we’re 
on  track  to  finish  up  this  year 
over  five  percent,  and  that  could 
get  better. 

My  biggest  challenge  is  to 
recruit  a  sales  team  to  preach 
the  gospel.  We  try  to  provide 
sales  incentives  and  new  prod¬ 
ucts  to  give  them  something  to 
talk  about,  and  we  have  a  pretty 
intense  accountability.  1  meet  ' 
with  every  sales  rep  at  least  once: 
a  week  for  aq  hour  and  find  put 
what  they’re  working  on.  And  I 
think  that’s  the.  bare  minimum.' 

We  designed  our  sales  kits  to  . 


sell  ad  packs,  using  the  bundling 
of  digital  and  print  to  reach  the 
marketplace.  All  otthem  are 
designed  to  run  a  'minimum  of 
one  ad  a  week.  We  qUit  offer-  v"' 
ing  one-tinrie  runs,  because  we. 
know  that "won’t  do  the  job— and  • 
if  we  would  sell  them  something-^^v? 
that  won’t  work,  shouldn’t  we  ‘ 
sell  them  something  that  would 
work? 

Newspapers  are  probably  the 
only  media  in  the  country  that 
lets' people  buy  ads  that  won’t 
work.  TV,  radio  and  the  Internet 
won’t  do  that.  Nobody  sells  you 
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you,  either.  .-  -  •  -  > 

Digital  has  been  a  slow  process.  We  couldn’t  train 


Sc.nta  Kosa  Press  Dernocrat 


FORMER  PUBLISHER,  NOW  A  CONSULTANT 
WITH  GUARANTEE  DIGITAL 


our  reps  in  digital  until  they  acclimated  to  the  social 
change  that’s  happened  across  the  country,  but  it’s 
been  working.  We’re  up  16  percent  year  over  year  in 
digital. 

Papers  are  in  a  great  position  to  capitalize  on  the 
way  digital  information  marketing  is  changing.  Ev¬ 
erything  is  based  on  search,  and  that  search  evolu¬ 
tion  has  brought  us  back  to  where  newspapers  are 
in  a  position  to  be  rewarded  for  what  we  do  best, 
which  is  going  out  and  getting  fresh  content. 

We’re  a  small  community,  and  most  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  comes  from  independent,  small  businesses, 
so  the  more  help  we  can  give  them,  the  more  that 
ensures  we’ll  have  a  relationship  that  is  sustainable, 
and  we  can  get  more  of  their  marketing  dollars. 
Before,  our  sales  people  were  trained  to  only  sell 
space.  That  world  does  not  exist  today. 


TIMES-SHAMROCK  COMMUNICATIONS 
HAS  SOLD 


BALTIMORE  (MD)  CITY  PAPER 
50,000  weekly  distribution 


TO 

BALTIMORE  SUN  MEDIA  GROUP 

a  subsidiary  of  Tribune  Company 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented 
Times-Shamrock  Communications  in  this  transaction. 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  IMiirray 


I  SPEAK 

and  I  ve  ^ 

soroci  3nci  n0tiv0  contont,  but 

1  \  V  OHG  TGCGnt  confGTGncG,  I  mGt 

a  guy  who  doesn’t  want  to  do 
digital  because  he  doesn’t  want  to  distract  his  staff 
from  what  they’re  doing  with  print  and  that  works 
for  him  right  now.  There  are  still  a  lot  of  traditional 
things  you  can  do  with  print,  old  strategies  like  spe¬ 
cial  products,  magazines  and  telemarketing,  which 
is  fine— but  we  know  newspapers  are  declining  in  ad 
revenue  7  to  9  percent  a  year,  and  local  digital  ads 
are  increasing  at  40  percent  a  year. 

When  I  was  at  the  Press  Democrat,  we  reorga¬ 
nized  the  ad  department  in  a  pretty  significant  way. 
We  required  everyone  as  a  condition  of  employ¬ 
ment  to  sell  digital.  It  was  a  certified  training  pro¬ 
gram,  and  you  had  to  take  the  course  and  pass  it 
at  all  four  levels.  It  was  a  culture  change,  and  along 
with  that,  we  also  changed  compensation.  It’s  a  very 
similar  model  tb  what  Gannett  uses  now. 

Targeting  works— if  you’re  not  offering  your  cus¬ 
tomer  these  things,  you’re  sort  of  missing  the  boat. 
What  happens  is,  the  ad  rep  will  go  to  the  customer 
and  ask  them  what  their  customers  look  like,  profile 
them— mothers,  teens,  whatever— then  the  rep  takes 
those  customers  back  to  a  traffic  manager  and  says, 
this  is  what  we  have  to  offer  our  advertiser,  and 
they’ll  take  that  information  and  use  it.  Retargeting 
also  works  —  that’s  when  someone  goes  to  a  web¬ 
site  looking  into  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  an  ad  for  shoes 
will  keep  popping  up  on  different  sites  they  visit 
because  a  cookie  has  been  attached  to  it.  Those  are 
'the  most  hardcore  growth  areas  right  now,  .  * 

.Smaller  newspapers  are  getting  smarter  about  liow 
they  approach  advertising.  When  you  get  down  to 
four  or  five  ad  sales  reps,  a  lot  of  their  sales  are  based 
on  relationships  they  have  had  over  the  years.  Now 
‘they’re  getting  more  structured,  getting  their  custom- 
Ters  on  frequency  plans,  and  when  the  advertiser  sees 
X  results  from  those,  that  works  out  well  for  the  news- 
‘ paper. r;  *  - .  .  . 
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DISPLAY  ADS  ARE  TOUGHER  to  sell  dll 
the  time,  and  click-through  rates  are  de¬ 
clining,  so  to  properly  represent  a  client, 
we’ve  had  to  be  more  innovative. 

Users  can  become  banner-ad  blind, 
so  we’ve  tried  to  get  our  ads  seen 
in  different  ways.  We  have  a  sliding 
billboard  unit,  which  will  auto-expand 
when  the  user  first  arrives  on  the  site, 
then  it  collapses  to  a  small  band.  We’ll 
add  sponsorships  to  our  navigation  and 
sub-navigation,  so  when  a  user  hov¬ 
ers  over  a  tag  like  the  Utah  Jazz,  they’ll 
see  "Sponsored  by...”  That  way  it’s  not 
disruptive  to  the  user  experience. 

There’s  a  separate  tab  on  the  home 
page  called  Brand  View,  where  we 
have  advertisers  who  work  with  us  to 
make  sponsored  content.  That  could 
be  video  or  a  story,  something  like 
“What  you  need  to  know  about  hand, 
foot  and  mouth  disease,”  and  it’s 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Utah 
Health  Care.  It  has  to  be  compelling 
content  that’s  useful  to  the  user,  as 
well  as  engaging  and  shareable  on  so¬ 
cial  media.  We’re  not  trying  to  be  like 
Buzzfeed,  but  if  3,000  people  read 
that  article,  I  hope  they  bring  along  a 
few  thousand  others. 

We’re  seeing  ad  engagement  that 
can  sometimes  be  higher  than  the 


engagement  of  our  editorial  content/  " 
We’re  also  seeing  longer  time  spent 
on  our  page  and  scroll  depth  that 
goes  up  to  50  to  70  percent.  [Scroll 
depth  measures  how  far  a  user  scrolls 
down  a  page  before  they  abandon  it.] 

The  transition  from  desktop  users  to 
mobile  users  is  a  challenge.  Because  the 
ads  are  so  small,  they  have  to  be  even 
less  intrusive— that,  or  the  ads  have  to 
take  over  the  entire  screen.  The  ques¬ 
tion  then  becomes,  how  many  times 
can  I  interrupt  you  with  an  ad  that  takes 
over  your  entire  screen?  We’re  trying 
to  figure  out  that  balance.  That’s  one  of 
the  reasons  I've  ordered  the  new  larger 
screen  iPhones,  to  see  if  we  can  create 
a  better  ad  experience. 

And  with  native  ads,  you  have  to  dis¬ 
close  it  very  well  so  you  don’t  trick  your 
users.  There’s  a  real  tension  over  that 
between  church  and  state,  advertising 
and  editorial.  We  have  to  be  clear,  so 
we  don’t  allow  our  freelance  ad  content 
writers  to  write  any  editorial  articles. 

We  believe  all  the  stats  that  say 
display  ads  will  keep  declining,  but 
targeted  ads  will  continue  to  grow. 
There  will  always  be  a  place  for  a 
display  ad,  but  they  just  have  to  be 
targeted  better  and  made  more  rel¬ 
evant  to  people.  ■ 


We’re  not  try¬ 
ing  to  be  like 
Buzzfeed,  but  if 
5.000  people  read 
tnat  article,  I  hope 
they  bring  along 
a  few  thousand 

others. 


TODD  HANDY 


OVER  THE  YEARS,  E&P  HAS  HONORED  MANY  PUBLICATIONS-big  and  small- 
in  our  annual  10  Newspapers  That  Do  It  Right  list.  As  always,  the  series  is  not 
meant  to  he  the  10  best  papers,  but  instead,  shine  a  spotlight  on  10  that  have 
performed  above  and  beyond  their  duties.  Whether  it’s  launching  a  success¬ 
ful  advertising  campaign  or  printing  a  hard-hitting  investigative  series,  the 
papers  that  have  appeared  on  our  list  have  proved  they  have  the  right  stuff. 

Next  spring  well  put  out  another  call  for  newspapers  that  are  doing  things 
right.  In  my  experience,  I’m  always  amazed  at  the  creative  and  innovative 
entries  that  come  our  way,  and  I  look  forward  to  reading  those  stories  again. 
To  gear  up  for  next  year,  we  decided  to  contact  a  couple  papers  that  have 
appeared  on  our  list.  We  caught  up  with  them  as  they  updated  us  on  the 
initiatives  that  first  grabbed  E&Fs  attention  and  hear  how  they  continue  to 
do  things  right. 

Although  it  was  impossible  to  feature  every  paper  that  has  appeared  on  our 
list,  we  would  still  like  to  hear  from  you.  Email  me  at  nu.yang@editorand 
publisher.com  and  tell  us  how  you’re  doing. 


THE 

RIGHT 

STUFF 


We  visit  publications  from 
our  annual  10  Newspapers 
That  Do  It  Right  list  to  see 
how  far  theyVe  come  and 
where  they^  heading  next 

BY  NU  YANG 
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>  Aurora2013,  presented  by  The  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  was  held  in  The  Dallas  Arts  District 
and  showcased  more  than  90  installations  of 
contemporary  art  spread  throughout  19  city 
blocks.  (Photo  courtesy  of  CrowdSource) 


>2013 

Dallas  Morning  News 

Dallas,  Texas 


The  Dallas  Morning 
News  was  featured 
on  our  2013  list  for 
being  "a  pitch- 
perfect  example  of 
what  a  diversified 
media  company  can 
accomplish."  These 
examples  included 
the  creation  of  its 
digital  marketing 
agency,  508  Digital; 
the  formation  of 
CrowdSource,  an  event  marketing  com¬ 
pany;  and  the  launch  of  Speakeasy,  a  social 
marketing  agency. 

Publisher  and  chief  executive  officer  Jim 
Moroney  said  the  theme  was  to  "diversify 
sources  of  revenue  beyond  digital  adver¬ 
tising  and  subscriptions.”  Although  the 
two  could  be  good  growth  areas,  Moroney 
said  they  wouldn't  be  enough  to  recover 
from  the  decline  of  print. 

A  few  lessons  have  been  learned  from 
these  new  businesses.  Moroney  said  with 
508  Digital,  they  were  still  able  to  sell 
efficiently  with  their  existing  sales  staff, 
which  helped  lower  costs.  Crowdsource 


helped  the  paper  "flex  its  marketing 
muscles."  Plans  to  expand  into  other 
cities  are  also  in  the  works.  Speakeasy 
taught  them  finding  a  good  partner  was 
key  when  they  paired  off  with  local  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  Slingshot,  LLC  to  create 
the  company.  Now  entering  its  second 
year,  Moroney  said  Speakeasy  broke 
even  for  the  first  time  at  the  end  of  2013. 

"Speakeasy  proved  you  can  build  a  base 
with  your  existing  customers,  but  also 
provide  channels  that  can  attract  new 
clients,”  he  said. 

Moroney  said  he  is  focused  on  "organic 
growth,”  businesses  the  paper  can  start 
and  build  up.  This  strategy  was  evident 
in  the  past  year  as  parent  company,  A.H. 
Belo  Corp.,  sold  off  the  Providence  (R.l.) 
Journal  and  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enter¬ 
prise.  This  game  plan,  Moroney  said,  was 
a  chance  to  "restart  revenue  growth”  and 


focus  on  putting  cash  back  into  the  local 
economy. 

The  paper  also  erected  a  paywall  and  a 
premium  site,  but  after  seeing  a  small  up¬ 
take  from  readers,  both  were  dismantled. 
"I'm  a  big  believer  of  papers  that  keep 
experimenting  and  who  are  ready  to  fail 
fast,”  Moroney  said.  "Newspapers  will  keep 
working  their  business  model  out  and  I’m 
confident  it  will  happen.” 

Moving  forward,  Moroney  said  the  paper 
is  working  on  a  complete  redesign  on 
its  digital  experiences  on  smartphones, 
tablets  and  desktops.  He  expects  it  to  be 
complete  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

>  Since  October  2013,  One  Day  University  and 
The  Dallas  Morning  News  have  partnered  to 
offer  stimulating  iearning  opportunities  for 
attendees.  The  fuli-day  event  features  multipie 
topics  and  draws  more  than  800  attendees. 
(Photo  courtesy  of  Crowdsource) 


►  Dallas  Morning 
News  pubiisher  and 
CEO  Jim  Moroney 


>2014 

The  Early  Bird 

Greenville,  Ohio 


Although  The  Early  Bird  appeared  on  our 
list  just  a  couple  of  months  ago,  president 
and  publisher  Keith  Foutz  had  plenty  of 
updates  to  share.  The  small  weekly  in 
Greenville,  Ohio  was  honored  for  its  "con¬ 
tinuous  effort  to  increase  and  highlight 
hyper-local  news”  and  for  adding  editorial 
content,  coverage  and  pages. 

In  late  April,  the  paper's  new  website 
at  earlybirdpaper.com  made  its  debut. 
"We’re  on  track  to  hit  1.8  million  visitors,” 


Foutz  said.  "For  a  county  that  only  has  a 
population  of  21,000,  that’s  huge.”  Web¬ 
site  advertising  continues  to  climb.  Foutz 
said  it  currently  makes  up  8  percent  of 
the  monthly  revenue  and  he  expects  the 
number  to  rise  to  15  percent  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  May  2015.  The  paper 
was  also  granted  the  right  to  compete  for 
legal  notices,  giving  the  publication  an¬ 
other  possible  revenue  stream.  Foutz  said 
the  paper  will  also  expand  its  local  sports 
coverage  and  hire  at  least  two  part-time 
sport  writers. 

The  publisher  also  shared  future  plans 
that  he  hopes  to  accomplish  in  the  next  12 
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►  A  recent  Early 
B/rcf  front  page 
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to  36  months.  “We’re  looking  at  expanding 
our  distribution  footprint  into  other  cities 
and  towns.  We’re  also  looking  at  increas¬ 
ing  our  distribution  frequency  to  two  or 
three  times  a  week.”  The  paper  currently 
publishes  on  Sunday  only. 

One  big  project  includes  bringing  in 
a  printing  press.  Currently,  the  paper 
outsources  its  printing,  but  Foutz  sees 
revenue  opportunities  with  commercial 
printing.  He  also  sees  it  as  a  job  creator. 

When  Foutz  and  his  brother,  Fred, 
purchased  The  Early  Bird  in  2012,  Keith 
said  they  had  to  build  it  from  ground  zero. 
"There  were  no  monthly  budgets,  no  finan¬ 
cial  reports,  it  didn’t  have  any  structure... 
now  there’s  more  structure  and  we’re  not 


>2011 

The  Register  Citizen 

Torrington,  Conn. 


In  2011,  we  recognized  The  Register  Citi¬ 
zen's  Newsroom  Cafe  for  tearing  down  the 
walls  between  the  newsroom  in  Torrington, 
Conn,  and  its  public.  According  to  former 
Citizen  publisher  Matt  DeRienzo,  when  the 
cafe  launched  in  2010,  its  purpose  was  to 
open  doors  to  create  trust  and  transpar- 


just  selling  for  this  week’s  edition,  we’re 
selling  for  (next  month)  and  beyond. ..in 
just  two  years  we  went  from  losing  money 
to  making  money.” 

Managing  editor  Ryan  Berry,  who  has 
been  with  the  paper  21  years,  saw  the 
drastic  change  when  the  brothers  took 
over.  "We  went  from  12  to  14  pages  to  30 
pages  every  week.. .when  you  compare  our 
number  of  advertisers  from  two  years  ago, 
there’s  a  lot  more  of  them.”  Berry  said  the 
paper  is  also  experimenting  with  digital 
media,  adding  in  real-time  courtroom  cov¬ 
erage  and  live  breaking  news  reports. 

The  secret  to  Foutz’s  success?  ”1  never 
bought  in  to  ’papers  are  dying.’  They’re 
evolving.” 


ency  with  readers. 

DeRienzo,  who  now  serves  as  Con¬ 
necticut  group  editor  for  parent  company 
Digital  First  Media,  said  that  sort  of  en¬ 
gagement  has  helped  the  paper  improve 
its  journalism.  For  example,  a  story  about 
two  local  high  school  football  players  who 
had  been  arrested  and  accused  of  statu¬ 
tory  rape  made  national  news  last  year. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  Citizen  also  covered 
Torrington’s  epidemic  of  heroin  overdoses. 


►  A  recent  Red  Eye  cover 


>2006 

Red  Eye 

Chicago,  III. 

Chicago’s  Red  Eye  appeared  on  our  list 
in  2006  and  was  recognized  for  at¬ 
tracting  young  readers.  When  Red  Eye 
launched  in  2002,  many  critics  were 
skeptical  of  its  longevity,  stating  that 
young  adults  ages  18  to  34  wouldn’t  read 
a  printed  product.  Flash  forward  12  years 
later  and  Red  Eye  has  expanded  from  a 
free  weekly  publication  young  commut¬ 
ers  would  pick  up  on  the  way  to  work  to 
a  lifestyle  brand  that  encompasses  print 
and  digital. 

Chicago  Tribune  managing  editor  and 
vice  president  Jane  Hirt  served  as  Red 
Eye  editor  from  2002  to  2008.  When  the 
Tribune  saw  the  changes  in  readership  in 
2002,  it  decided  to  launch  a  product  tar¬ 
geted  specifically  at  millennials  (or  ”Gen- 
Y”  as  it  was  called  back  then,  Hirt  said). 


"We  did  some  of  our  best  journalism," 
DeRienzo  said.  "It’s  a  testament  of  our 
open  process,  our  open  doors  and  our 
ability  to  connect  with  the  community.” 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  for 
DeRienzo  is  the  fact  that  big  journalism 
does  not  always  match  revenue.  "There’s 
disconnect  there,”  he  said. 

As  Digital  First  Media  announces 
planned  layoffs  and  cutbacks,  "The  size  of 
staff  support  for  these  kind  of  programs 
may  downsize,  and  that’s  unfortunate,” 
DeRienzo  said,  "I  still  would  like  to  see  a 
similar  project  on  a  bigger  scale  at  one  of 
our  larger  papers.” 


>  Torrington  mayoral  candidates  George  Craig  (left)  and  Collin  Good  (right)  answer  questions 
posed  by  Register  Citizen  editor  John  Berry  (center)  during  the  Democratic  primary  debate 
at  the  Newsroom  Cafe  in  September  2013.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Register  Citizen) 
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In  2002  and  even  in  2006  \A/hen  Red  Eye 
appeared  on  our  list,  Hirt  said  Red  Eye 
was  probably  considered  "disruptive”  for 
publishers. 

Although  Hirt  had  already  left  Red  Eye 
by  the  time  Twitter’s  popularity  rose, 
she  watched  Red  Eye  react  and  shift  its 
target  to  reach  that  audience. 

"{Red  Eye)  realized  it  wasn't  the  only 
news  source,  but  it  still  had  a  place,” 
she  said.  "It's  still  intensively  focused  on 
Chicago.” 

General  manager  Amy  Guth  doesn’t 
consider  Red  Eye  as  just  a  paper,  but  more 
of  a  brand  as  it  expands  into  event  market¬ 
ing.  Red  Eye  events  include  film  screen¬ 
ings,  a  Battle  of  the  Bands,  a  Best  Bar¬ 
tender  contest  and  a  Battle  of  the  Burger 
that  featured  15  local  restaurants.  A  recent 
sailing  event  attracted  50  participants. 

"It’s  a  fun  time  for  everyone,”  Guth 
said.  "It  also  gives  us  time  to  talk  with 
our  readers  and  for  them  to  connect  with 
the  journalists.” 

Red  Eye  has  also  ventured  into  video. 

It  recently  produced  a  five-part  docu¬ 
mentary  series  that  followed  an  up-and- 
coming  local  rapper.  Guth  wants  to 
continue  to  explore  video,  not  just  in  pro¬ 
duction,  but  also  with  advertising 

Many  readers  have  grown  with  Red  Eye. 
Guth  said  neighborhoods  that  read  Red 
Eye  when  it  first  launched  are  now  filled 
with  families  and  baby  strollers.  Hirt  said 
there  will  always  be  a  supply  of  new  read¬ 
ers  as  young  people  move  into  the  city. 

“When  we  launched,  critics  said  young 
readers  don't  read,  but  Red  Eye  has 
proven  that  they  will,”  she  said.  "They 
read  more  than  we  expected.  It  just  has 
to  be  in  different  ways.” 


When  I  spoke  with  publisher  Tom  Silvestri, 
he  mentioned  the  original  E&P  article  from 
2008  was  hanging  on  his  office  wall.  Rec¬ 
ognized  for  its  Public  Square  community 
discussions  six  years  ago,  the  paper  had 
just  hosted  its  19th  event.  This  year,  the 
paper  surpassed  its  50th  Public  Square. 
"You  called  at  the  right  time,”  Silvestri 
said. 

Started  in  2005,  the  paper  celebrated 
its  50th  Public  Square  in  February  with  a 
daylong  public  conversation  focused  on 
same  sex  marriage,  mental  health,  plans  to 
a  build  a  local  baseball  stadium,  restau¬ 
rants  and  discussion  on  future  topics. 

Public  Squares  are  hosted  six  times 
a  year  (three  in  the  spring  and  three  in 
the  fall)  and  are  primarily  hosted  in  the 
newspaper’s  downtown  headquarters.  The 
forums  are  free  and  open  to  the  public. 
According  to  commentary  editor  and 
Public  Square  co-chair  Bob  Rayner,  at¬ 
tendance  ranges  from  50  to  200  audience 


members.  In  addition  to  the  public,  state 
legislators  and  other  government  officials 
have  also  attended. 

Silvestri  said  initially.  Public  Squares 
were  started  to  open  their  doors  to  the 
public,  but  it  has  now  found  ways  to 
"stage  conversation  that  goes  beyond  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor." 

Rayner  said,  "It  gets  people  to  come  to 
our  building  and  demystifies  our  orga¬ 
nization.  It  puts  them  in  a  comfortable 
environment  and  has  brought  us  closer  to 
our  community.  (Public  Square)  is  now  a 
brand  that  allows  everyone  to  speak  civilly 
and  treat  each  other  with  some  respect." 

Despite  the  rise  of  social  media  and  the 
chatter  it  creates,  Silvestri  said  there  is 
still  a  need  for  this  kind  of  platform,  where 
people  have  to  show-up  and  have  conver¬ 
sations  in  person.  Rayner  agreed,  saying, 
"People  are  still  attracted  to  talking  about 
issues  while  having  to  look  someone  in 
the  eye.” 
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►  In  the  last  few  years,  the  Star  Tribune 
has  made  several  back-end  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  MyVote  website. 


>  2000,  2009, 2011 

The  Star  Tribune 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Star  Tribune  is  no  stranger  to 
transformation  since  first  appearing  on 
our  list  14  years  ago.  This  year  alone, 
the  ne\wspaper  announced  a  new  owner 
(billionaire  Glen  Taylor)  and  plans  to 
move  its  headquarters  to  downtown 
Minneapolis  in  2015. 

In  2009,  E&P  recognized  the  paper 
for  its  Ballot  Challenge  project,  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  recount  of  a  Minnesota 
U.S.  Senate  vote.  At  StarTribune.com, 
users  could  inspect  all  6,600  bal¬ 
lots  and  "highlight  the  many  illegally 
frivolous  challenges."  Vice  president 
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of  marketing  and  public  relations 
Steve  Yaeger  said  as  a  result,  the  pa¬ 
per  made  several  back-end  improve¬ 
ments  and  significantly  ramped  up 
promotion  of  MyVote,  a  website  that 
provides  interactive  data  and  ballots 
specific  to  that  voter  based  on  his/ 
her  address  and  zip  code.  Yaeger  said 
its  goal  is  to  provide  voters  a  set  of 
tools  so  they  can  have  a  better  voting 
experience. 

"It  allows  them  to  see  their  ballot  in 
advance  and  get  familiar  with  it,"  Yae¬ 
ger  said.  "All  the  information  is  up  front 
and  simple  to  digest." 

Two  years  later,  the  Star  Tribune's  on¬ 
line  hub  sites  dedicated  to  high  school 
sports  made  the  list.  Launched  in  2010, 
the  hubs  focused  on  four  different 
sports  and  have  now  grown  to  19  sites 
and  five  mobile  apps.  The  hubs  have 
also  created  new  revenue  streams  with 
sponsorships  and  promotions. 

In  addition  to  the  upcoming  move, 
Yaeger  said  the  paper  is  also  excited 
about  "a  complete  re-platforming  of 
(the)  website"  that  will  launch  in  April 
2015.  Digital  subscription  numbers  have 
also  delivered  good  results  since  the  pa¬ 
per’s  metered  paywall  launched  In  2011. 

But  the  paper  hasn’t  lost  sight  of  its 
core  product.  "We  will  continue  to  in¬ 
vest  in  journalism  in  new  ways,"  Yaeger 
said.  "But  our  commitment  is  to  print 
seven  days  a  week." 
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>2012 

The  Times- Georgian 

Carrollton,  6a. 

In  2012,  the  T/mes-Georgian  was  rec¬ 
ognized  for  increasing  its  2011  revenue 
16  percent  from  its  previous  year.  The 
reason?  The  paper  had  scrapped  its  per- 
column-model  of  advertising  rates  and 
developed  a  new  system  based  on  mod¬ 
ular  package  sales.  Instead  of  selling  a 
one-size-fit-all  package,  former  publisher 
Leonard  Woolsey  said  each  four-week 
package  was  crafted  for  each  advertiser 
with  a  popular  price  point  in  mind.  Since 
developing  this  system,  the  program  has 
been  adopted  by  all  of  parent  company's 
Paxton  Media  Group's  U.S.  titles  and  has 
been  replicated  at  newspapers  across 
the  country. 

Woolsey,  who  now  serves  as  publisher  of 
The  Galveston  County  Daily  News  in  Texas, 
said  by  changing  the  program  it  allowed 
the  advertising  system  to  "go  back  to  its 
roots,  where  SMBs  controlled  accounts." 

"Instead  of  relying  on  national  adver¬ 
tisers,  local  advertisers  could  make  an 
impact,"  he  said.  When  Woolsey  moved  to 
Texas  earlier  this  year,  he  implemented  the 
program  in  just  a  few  weeks  and  says  it's 
also  working  there. 

Times-Georgian  publisher  Marvin  Ender- 
le  reported  that  even  though  advertising 
is  trending  with  a  3  percent  decrease,  it 
might  have  been  a  larger  figure  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  had  not  been  in  place.  Moving  for¬ 
ward,  Enderle  plans  to  tweak  the  package 
so  advertisers  can  lock-in  to  quarterly  and 
annual  packages.  "The  longer  they  lock- 
in,  the  better  the  rates,"  he  said.  Enderle 
also  wants  to  explore  regional  advertising 
packages. 

At  the  end  of  March,  the  paper  dropped 
its  Saturday  edition,  shifting  their  publish¬ 
ing  schedule  from  six  days  to  five.  With 
this  change,  Enderle  knew  he  had  to  "be 
flexible  with  advertisers”  and  offer  them 
"more  appealing  packages.” 

This  year,  the  paper  also  introduced  a 
hard  paywali,  which  is  bundled  in  with  a 
print  subscription.  Although  there  was 
some  backlash,  Enderle  saw  more  of  a  cir¬ 
culation  decline  when  the  paper  dropped 
Saturday,  but  it  has  since  flattened  out. 
Long-term,  Enderle  thinks  the  bundie  will 
pay  off  and  attract  more  subscribers. 


►  A  recent  WichITalk  cover 


V  A  recent  Business  Today 
cover 


>2006 

The  Wichita  Eagle 

Wichita,  Kan. 

When  Wichita  Eagle's  WichiTalk  appeared  on  our  list  in  2006, 
we  highlighted  the  process  that  went  into  bringing  the  tab¬ 
loid  to  life.  "It  was  a  70-hour  lock-in,  aimost,"  editor  Sherry 
Chisenhall  said  at  the  time.  Chisenhall  said  staff  members 
from  different  departments  collaborated  on  the  project  that 
created  lifestyle  features  targeted  at  working  moms. 

Today,  WichiTalk  is  no  longer  a  tabloid.  It  still  publishes 
four  times  a  week:  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  but 
was  replaced  on  Tuesdays  by  Healthy  Living.  "WichiTalk  al¬ 
ways  had  a  day  of  health-themed  content,  but  we  wanted  to 
expand  that  health-news  section  and  give  it  its  own  brand," 
Chisenhail  said. 

When  advertising  decreased  in  the  section  around  2008, 
so  did  the  space.  Chisenhall  said  the  paper  decided  to  make 
WichiTalk  a  standalone,  single-sheet  features  page.  Originally, 
WichiTalk  was  10  tab  pages;  today,  it  fills  two  broadsheet  pages. 

From  a  business  standpoint,  Chisenhall  said  there  were 
lingering  effects  from  the  project.  "It  used  to  take  six  to  eight 
months  to  launch  a  new  section.  That  kind  of  pace  can’t  suc¬ 
ceed  in  today's  environment.  We  need  to  move  faster."  For 
example,  the  paper  recently  put  together  a  cookbook  that 
only  took  about  six  weeks  to  write  and  produce. 

That  speed  is  also  a  reflection  of  the  audience  as  more  read¬ 
ers  migrate  to  mobile. 

Over  the  last  two  years,  Chisenhall  said  the  paper  has  com¬ 
pletely  changed  its  workflow  to  become  digital-first. 

"We're  going  to  keep  refining  our  process  so  our  news¬ 
room  wiil  be  ahead  of  the  curve,"  she  said.  This  includes  a 
new  CMS  system  and  putting  more  focus  on  video. 

A  new  business  section  mentioned  in  2006  also  launched 
that  year.  Called  Business  Today,  Chisenhall  said  the  paper 
expanded  the  brand  beyond  its  original  Thursday  publication 
date  into  a  daily  section  except  for  Monday.  "It’s  been  a  very 
successful  section,  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  WichiTalk."  ■ 
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BY  W.  ERIC  SCHULT 


A  CASE  STUDY  IN 
INK  TESTING  AND 
VENDOR  SELECTION 

Fayetteville  Observer’s  experiment  results  in 

cost  savings,  improves  ink  mileage 

By  W.  Eric  Schult 

Here  at  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer,  we 

are  conducting  an  experiment  during  a  shift  usu¬ 
ally  reserved  for  press  maintenance.  Two  veteran 
press  operators  are  emptying  the  color  ink  foun¬ 
tains  on  the  odd  side  of  towers  t\vo  and  six  and  will  clean 
them  out  thoroughly  before  replenishing  each  fountain 
with  exactly  5  pounds  of  ink.  In  one  tower,  the  inks  we’ll 
return  to  their  respective  fountains  are  the  veiy^  same  cyan, 
magenta  and  yellow  that  w'e  just  removed— a  standard, 

NAA-certified  ad-litho  product  that  we’ve  been  mnning  on 
our  press  for  the  last  four  years  or  so.  In  the  other  tow^er, 
wee’ll  be  introducing  a  grade  of  process  colors  purported  to 
contain  substantially  stronger  pigments. 

In  theory,  the  high-strength  inks  will  let  us  back  off  both 
water  and  ink  to  achieve  the  same  reproduction  qualities 
we  were  getting  with  the  standard  inks.  Tliere  are  advan¬ 
tages  to  that.  Delivering  a  drier  sheet  to  the  folder  and 
conveyor  cuts  dowm  on  ink  being  tracked  dowm  the  page,  or 
offset  to  a  facing  page  w^hen  it  comes  into  contact  with  nips 
and  trolleys  and  squeeze  rollers  along  the  way.  A  less  satu¬ 
rated  page  will  also  have  less  of  a  tendency  to  transfer  ink 
to  our  readers’  fingers  wiiile  they’re  ti-^ing  to  juggle  their 
paper  and  their  favorite  Starbucks  pastr5^ 

There  could  be  other  benefits  that  are  invisible  to  our 
customers,  but  no  less  compelling  to  me  for  selfish  reasons. 

Backing  off  on  ink  and  w'ater  levels  should  cut  dowm  on  the 
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^  Press  operator  Tony  Ring  cleans  out  a  cyan  ink  fountain  to  refill 
it  with  a  sample  of  high-strength  ink,  for  side-by-side  press  runs  to 
determine  differences  in  yield  between  two  grades  of  ink. 


slinging  and  misting  of  ink  droplets  off  the  roller  train  of 
our  high-speed  press  tow'crs.  That  would  save  hours  and 
hours  of  housekeeping  labor  in  the  pressroom  and  let  us  re¬ 
focus  our  finite  resources  on  preventive  maintenance  tasks 
that  might  othen\Tse  go  untended. 
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Photo  by  W.  Eric  Schult 


>  Press  operator  Tony  Ring  checks  ink  densities  and  prepress  speciaiist  Rich  Sowers  does  a 
press  check  during  an  ink  yieid  test  at  The  Fayetteville  Observer.  (Photo  by  W.  Eric  Schult) 


'J'lie  bottom  line  is  this:  The  high- 
strength  inks  are  way  more  expensive 
than  the  standard  inks.  We  need  to 
understand  the  extent  to  which  that 
added  cost  per  pound  might  be  offset 
by  a  proportionally  better  )ield.  Our 
test  is  intended  to  measure  the  relative 
mileage  we  can  expect  to  get  from  both 
grades  of  inks  so  Ave  can  take  that  into 
account  when  we  make  the  broader 
business  case  for  one  or  the  other. 

Our  conclusions  might  not  square 
Avith  those  of  another  printer  or  publish¬ 
er,  but  the  journey  in  choosing  betAveen 
ink  gi'ades  and  vendors  may  be  useful 
for  others  balancing  their  options. 

As  I  Avrite,  1  honestly  do  not  yet 
knoAv  the  outcome.  I’m  confident 
though  in  the  methodologj'.  We’re 
running  the  exact  same  print  job— a 
two-page  jacket  on  55#  stock—  offtAvo 
ends  of  the  press  at  the  same  time- 
half  of  the  total  run  quantity  Ave  need 
off'  each  side.  We’ll  be  matching  the 
press  speeds,  measuring  ink  densities 
Avith  the  same  densitometer,  and  em¬ 
ploying  tAVo  towers  that  have  recently 
undergone  roller  replacements  and 
had  their  roller  settings  optimally 
tuned.  HaAdng  removed  as  many  of  the 
variables  as  possible,  AA^e’ll  run  through 
the  5  pounds  of  ink  in  each  fountain 
until  the  first  process  color  is  depleted. 


Well  clean  out  and  weigh  any  residual 
ink  in  that  fountain  and  capture  the 
data  for  how  many  gross  impressions 
Ave  produced  Avith  the  calculated 
pounds  of  ink  that  Avere  consumed. 
We’ll  refill  that  fountain  and  continue 
the  press  run,  stopping  to  capture 
}ield  results  as  each  fountain  runs  dr)\ 
The  entire  cost  of  the  test  is  in  a  fcAv 
thousand  extra  Avaste  copies  of  the 
jacket  that  AAill  be  generated  during 
the  stops  and  re-starts,  plus  three,  45 
pound  pails  of  high-strength  ink. 

Tlie  technical  sales  representatiA^e 
for  the  A'endor  of  the  liigh-strength  inks 
acknowledged  during  the  week  preceding 
die  test,  ‘Youi'  test  case  scenario  is  about  as 
good  as  any  you’re  going  to  get  in  the  same 
press  room.”  He’d  pitched  us  on  a  broader 
test  to  supply  color  ink  for  a  month  or  a 
quarter  to  compare  total  consumption 
and  cost  over  the  same  timefimne  using 
standaixi  inks.  He’d  produced  Avritten 
testimonials  from  neAvspaper  customers 
Avho’d  tried  tliis,  experiencing  net  saAongs 
as  a  result  of  upgrading.  HoAvever,  that 
approadi  didn’t  appeal  much  to  me;  it 
seemed  too  anecdotal.  With  so  much 
A'ai’iation  in  AAwkload  finm  Aveek-to-Aveek, 
mondi-to-month  and  quarter-to-quarter. 


AAbo’s  to  say  the  results  didn’t  have  more 
to  do  Avith  fewer  total  impressions  of  color 
pages  during  the  test  period?  One  heaAy- 
handed  pressman  on  vacation  could  have 
as  much  to  do  AAdth  the  difference. 

Truth-be-told,  AA^e  already  had 
our  own  anecdotal  CAudence  of  ink 
jield  variation.  Earlier  this  summer, 
Ave’d  purchased  a  tote  (about  3,000 
pounds)  each  of  high-strength  CMY 
for  targeted  use  on  a  neAV  class  (to  us) 
of  commercial  print  customer.  We 
kneAV  from  experience  AA'e  AA^ouldn’t 
be  able  to  aA'oid  tracking  and  offset¬ 
ting  on  the  stocks  they  AA^ere  using  (a 
92-brite  offset,  for  one),  unless  we 
dialed  doAAm  the  ink  and  Avater  and 
Aviped  doAATi  eA'erj'  belt,  roller  and  trol¬ 
ley  that  touched  the  sheet. 

It  AA^orked! 

We  surprised  ourselves— and  the 
customer— AAdth  the  product  Ave  AA^ere 
able  to  produce  and  I  say  that  Avith  an 
immodestly  high  opinion  of  our  usual 
reproduction  values.  We  proved  Ave 
could  notch  up  our  capabilities  AAdth 
the  high-strength  ink  if  Ave  combined 
it  AAdth  some  over-the-top  prep  Avork. 
We  noted  Avith  interest  that  AA^e  even¬ 
tually  got  tAvo  solid  AA'eeks  of  use  out  of 
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the  high-strength  totes,  compared  to 
seven  to  10  days  vath  the  standard  ad- 
litho  totes,  but  couldn’t  rule  out  other 
variables  affecting  that  yield,  so  we 
limited  our  conclusions  accordingly. 

All  of  this  is  tempered  by  an 
acknowledgement  that  we  can  do  a 
better  job  wath  ink/water  balance  to 
make  standard  ad-litho  ink  run  bet¬ 
ter  on  our  press,  improwng  mileage 
and  ink  densities  without  investing 
in  high-strength  inks.  We  passed  our 
SNAP  re-certification  this  summer, 
utilizing  standard  ad-litho  inks  and 
ink/water  cun'es  not  optimally  tuned 
for  our  press. 

We  also  had  apparently  been  oper¬ 
ating  at  a  disadvantage  for  at  least  a 
short  time  preceding  our  SNAP  test, 
o\ving  to  a  tote  of  cyan  ink  that  tested 
12  percent  below  ad-litho  specifica¬ 
tions  (according  to  lab  results  con¬ 
ducted  by  our  current  ink  vendor’s 
competitor).  That  condition  would 
necessarily  have  forced  us  to  apply 
more  ink  and  water  to  get  the  pig¬ 
ment  on  the  page  and  achieve  SNAP 
density.  It  also  would  help  explain,  if 
our  current  cyan  is  consistently  weak, 
why  our  blue  ink  tends  to  scum  way 
quicker  than  the  other  colors. 

One  good  piece  of  advice  we  picked 
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up  during  this  endeavor  is  to  regularly 
ask  your  ink  vendor  for  its  technical 
assistance  in  tuning  your  press  to  its 
inks.  Any  substantial  change  you  make 
in  your  pressroom— a  new  paper,  grade 
of  ink,  fountain  solution,  roller  change, 
etc.—  can  have  unintended  consequenc¬ 
es  in  how  their  product  performs. 

“It’s  nice  to  have  us  out  here,”  our 
technical  rep  said.  “We  don’t  call  it 
‘fingerprinting.’  We  call  it  a  snapshot.” 

According  to  my  pressroom  manag¬ 
er,  the  snapshot  our  vendor  provided 
in  August  “proved  we’re  running  too 
much  ink  and  emulsifying  it.” 

We’re  still  working  on  that  balance. 
As  one  vendor  pointed  out,  “Over¬ 
emulsification  causes  everything  to  go 
haywire.  The  trick  is  to  control  your 
emulsion.” 

An  added  challenge  for  us  is  that 
we’re  about  halfway  through  a  two- 
year  capital  upgrade  of  all  the  ink  train 
rollers  on  the  press.  Finding  an  ink/ 
water  curve  that  works  optimally  on 
towers  that  have  already  been  refitted 
with  new  rubber  is  one  thing;  find¬ 
ing  one  that  will  also  work  on  towers 
with  older,  time-hardened  rollers  is 
something  else. 

Our  vendor  accomplished  some 
good  work,  introducing  an  ink/water 


CLiiwe  that  w^as  optimal  for  at  least  the 
one  tower  on  w'hich  it  was  tested. 

“Startup  should  be  easier  and 
quicker.  Quality  should  come  quicker 
and  you  ought  to  be  able  to  hold  it  bet¬ 
ter  without  chasing  it,”  our  rep  said. 

How'ever,  there  were  subsequent 
complications  with  applying  that 
cun'e  across  the  whole  press,  so  we’ve 
still  got  work  to  do.  As  he’d  warned 
us:  “Idle  wiieels  are  lined  up  now,  but 
they’re  not  necessarily  balanced.” 

Wliile  that  work  continues  and 
before  the  drum  roll  crescendo  on 
those  ink  yield  tests,  it’s  not  straying 
far  from  the  subject  to  reflect  on  ink 
optimization  software  and  the  impact 
that  that  can  have  ink  consumption 
and  total  cost. 

Ink  optimization  is  a  technology  by 
which  the  gray  elements  in  color  pho¬ 
tos  and  graphics— normally  achieved 
by  mixing  equal  parts  of  cyan,  ma¬ 
genta  and  yellow— are  modified  to  use 
more  black  ink  and  less  of  the  more 
expensive  process  colors.  It’s  a  tech¬ 
nique  that’s  been  around  for  decades, 
but  attention  to  it  in  newspaper  circles 
seems  to  go  in  cycles. 

This  was  a  hot  button  topic  for 
aw'hile  five  or  six  years  ago,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prepress  specialist  in  my  IT 
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department,  and  he’s  seen  recent  interest  in  it  re-emerge 
with  new  approaches  that  purport  to  squeeze  out  more  sav¬ 
ings  and  improve  the  reproduction  quality  of  page  elements 
manipulated  in  this  way. 

You’re  probably  already  using  ink  optimization,  if  in  no 
other  way  than  \vhile  applying  levels  of  UCR/GCR  (under 
color  removal/gray  component  removal)  in  Photoshop 
Nvhen  toning  photos.  Wlien  it’s  handled  this  way,  it’s  only 
getting  applied  to  indhidual  photos— not  all  the  color 
elements  on  a  page— so  vendors  of  preflight  software  and 
prepress  workflow^  solutions  got  into  the  game  with  plug¬ 
ins  and  stand-alone  products  to  capitalize  on  the  potential 
for  broader  use  and  bigger  savings. 

“Some  will  claim  they  can  save  you  25  to  50  percent,  but 
that’s  based  on  people  that  are  doing  nothing  (with  optimiza¬ 
tion).  dliat’s  a  best-case  scenario,”  my  prepress  specialist  said. 

For  us— between  the  Photoshop  toning  w'e  are  already 
doing  and  the  use  of  an  ICC  (international  color  consor¬ 
tium)  profile  that  defines  our  total  ink  limit,  maximum 
black  and  dot  gain— the  potential  for  savings  is  more 
limited.  Using  Inksave,  a  plug-in  for  OneVision’s  preflight 
solution  called  Asura,  w^e’ve  experienced  sa\angs  as  high  as 
10  to  12  percent  using  aggressive  levels  of  optimization,  but 
recently  scaled  back  to  avoid  degradation  we  W'ere  seeing 
in  our  reproduction  values.  We  currently  achieve  4  to  5 
percent  savings  using  the  level  of  optimization  upon  which 
w'e  settled.  A  decision  to  boost  the  pigment  strength  in  our 
inks  or  an  adjustment  to  our  ink/w'ater  curx^es  that  deliv¬ 
ers  a  stronger  black  density  wath  less  ink  consumed  might 
cause  us  to  re\asit  our  optimization  settings. 

As  it  turns  out,  our  jield  test  today  illuminated  a  sub¬ 
stantial  difference  in  mileage  between  the  tw^o  grades  of 
ink— enough  by  itself  to  justify  a  53  percent  premium  price 
on  the  high-pigment  product  (see  table).  Since  the  unit 
price  from  both  vendors  is  proprietary.  I’ll  only  say  it  will 
be  ineumbent  upon  me  to  pro\ide  additional  justification 
for  any  w'holesale  switch  I  might  propose.  I  won’t  inile  that 
out,  just  yet.  I’m  certain  I  can  project  a  wndfall  in  reduced 
maintenance  labor  based  on  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  misting  and  fling,  even  if  quantifying  that  will  be  a 
challenge.  Some  reduction  in  startup  w'aste  isn’t  hard  to 
imagine  either  since  the  press  operators  found  the  product 
more  forgi\ing  than  the  standard  ink.  Wliat  potential  for 
new'  revenue  is  there  in  the  use  of  a  higher-grade  ink?  Is 
there  enough  of  an  obxious  difference  in  quality  to  add  that 
argument  into  the  equation?  These  are  the  questions  we’ll 
be  ruminating  upon  in  the  name  of  due  diligence.  ■ 

W.  Eric  Schult  is  the  operations  director  at  The  Fayette¬ 
ville  (N,C. )  Obsen'er.  Contact  him  on  Linkedln.com  or  at 
schulte  @fayohsei'vcr.  com. 
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3  QUESTIONS  WITH. 

Mike  O’Connor, 
production  director, 
Amarillo  (Texas) 
Globe-News 


What  has  been  your  greatest  challenge 
and  how  did  you  overcome  it? 

The  ongoing  challenge  in  the  Texas  Panhandle  is  find¬ 
ing  exceptional  candidates  and  then  developing  them 
into  skilled  press  operators.  Overcoming  this  challenge 
is  an  individual  battle  each  time  we  need  to  fill  an  open 
position.  We  are  competing  in  an  economy  that  is  thriv¬ 
ing  due  to  the  resurgence  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 
Employing  the  best  available  candidate  and  matching 
them  with  an  experienced  operator  for  one-on-one 
training.  Our  production  team  executes  the  creative 
ideas  of  news  and  advertising  so  circulation  can  deliver  a 
quality  printed  product  eveiy  day. 


Where  do  you  see  the  future  of  print 
production? 

The  regional  consolidation  of  newspaper  printing  will 
continue  as  well  as  the  pressure  to  improve  efficiency 
and  quality.  Instead  of  setting  deadlines  to  always 
include  the  latest  breaking  sports  results,  newspapers 
wall  be  stressing  their  reliability  and  credibility  to  deliver 
in-depth  news,  sports  and  advertising  content.  This 
also  will  mean  that  we  need  to  continue  our  efforts  to 
hire  and  maintain  a  high  performing  production  staff 
to  provide  the  quality  printing  and  packaging  sought  by 
advertisers  and  publishers. 


What  printing  technologies  are  you  most 
excited  about? 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  whether  publish¬ 
ers  across  the  country  will  convert  some  of  the  aging, 
existing  iron  to  the  SVolution  technology  that  Pressline 
Services  has  introduced.  I  think  the  format  for  readers 
and  advertisers  is  modem  and  attractive.  However,  I 
think  more  publishers  with  double- wide  presses  will  be 
looking  at  the  advantages  of  single-wide  alternatives 
when  they  consider  replacements  for  their  30-year-old 
Metros  and  HO  offset  presses. 


Mike  O’Connor  has  more  than  40  years  of  experience  in  the 
newspaper  industry.  He  was  named  production  director  . 
of  the  Amarillo  Globe-News  in  July  2003  and  oversees  the 
IT,  prepress,  press,  mailroom  and  building  departments. 

He  began  his  career  in  the  newsroom,  but  moved  to  the 
production  arena  in  1982.  He  has  heldproduetion  executive 
positions  in  Decatur,  III,  Bloomington,  III.,  Stockton,  Calif, 
Utica,  N.Y.  and  Montgomery,  Ala. 
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By  Rich  Kane 

people(5)editorandpublisher.com 


Jason  Taylor  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  The  Clarion- 
Ledger  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  succeeding 
I^slie  Hurst,  who  has  retired.  Taylor 
began  his  career  ^^^th  the  Daily  Neios 
Journal  in  Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 
where  he  sen'^ed  in  various  roles  in¬ 
cluding  advertising  sales  manager  and 
director  of  marketing  and  advertising. 
Prerfously,  he  seized  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times  in  Gainesrflle,  Ga. 
and  as  advertising  director  and  senior 
rfce  president  of  sales  and  marketing 
for  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Most 
recentty,  he  seived  as  president  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times  Free  Press. 


Austin  Beutner  has 

been  named  the  new 
publisher  and  chief 
executive  of  The  Los 
Angeles  Times.  He 
is  the  newspaper’s 
14th  publisher  in 
its  132-year  history. 


succeeding  Eddy  W.  Hartenstein, 


who  becomes  nonexecutive  chairman 


of  Tribune  Publishing. 


dent  of  finance  for  technology  vith 
Ecolab,  Inc.  She  held  the  role  of  CFO 
at  Amcom  Softw^are,  a  communica¬ 
tions  technology  company,  and  spent 
more  than  seven  years  vith  Lawson 
Software. 

Andy  Wright  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine.  He  is  a  17-year  veteran  of 
The  New  York  Times,  and  was  most 
recently  senior  vice  president  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  overseeing  categories  such 
as  automotive,  hnance,  real  estate, 
technolog)'  and  conferences.  Wright 
also  led  the  Times’  San  Francisco, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Atlanta 
sales  offices.  He  will  keep  his  senior 
VP  of  advertising  title  and  continue  to 
manage  the  conference  sales  categoiy' 
in  his  new'  role. 

Alan  Murray  has  been  named  editor 
oi Fortune  magazine.  Murray  most 
recently  sen'ed  as  president  of  the  Pew' 
Research  Center.  He  had  been  ^vith 
Pew'  since  2012.  Prior  to  joining  Pew', 
Murray  worked  at  the  Wall  Street 


Sharon  Plan  Chan  has  been  named  director  of 
journalism  initiatives  for  The  Seattle  Times.  She 
will  focus  on  funding  journalism  by  building 
partnerships  between  The  Times,  nonprofits 
and  philanthropy.  Chan  had  previously  been  the 
paper’s  associate  opinions  editor/digital.  She 
led  development  of  its  opinion  blog,  and  cur¬ 
rently  serves  as  deputy  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  and  as  a  member  of  the  editorial  board. 

She  was  also  national  president  of  the  Asian 
American  Journalists  Association  (2009-2010)  and  vice  president  of  the 
UNITY:  Journalists  for  Diversity  alliance  (2011-2012). 


L)iin  Danko  has  been  appointed  chief 
financial  officer  w'ith  NEWSCYCLE 
Solutions.  She  will  be  responsible 
for  corporate  financial  management, 
compliance  and  human  resources,  and 
be  based  at  the  company’s  corporate 
headquarters  in  Bloomington,  Minn. 
Most  recently,  she  sen'ed  as  vice  pi’esi- 
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Journal  in  a  variety  of  roles,  most 
recently  deputy  managing  editor  and 
online  executive  editor. 

Megan  Murphy  has  been  named 
Washington  bureau  chief  wth  the 
Financial  Times.  She  w'ill  assume  the 
role  .Jan.  1,  2015  and  lead  the  FT’S 


coverage  of  U.S.  politics  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Murphy  is  currently  head 
oi  fastYT,  the  digital  semce  that  deliv¬ 
ers  market-morfng  news  and  views  24 
hours  a  day.  Muiphy  joined  the  FT  in 
December  2007  and  has  also  sei-ved  as 
the  law'  courts  correspondent,  invest¬ 
ment  banking  correspondent  and 
ehief  media  correspondent.  Prior  to 
that,  Murphy  w'as  the  legal  affairs  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Bloomberg  News. 

Barrj'  Leirfs  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Times  Herald-Record, 
in  Middletow'n,  N.Y.  He  replaces 
Derek  Osenenko,  w'ho  resigned  to 
become  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Trends  Research  Institute.  Leivis  is  a 
longtime  regional  editor  and  colum¬ 
nist,  and  had  been  sen'ing  as  interim 
executive  editor.  Lew'is  came  to  the 
Record,  in  1999  after  ser\'ing  as  city 
editor  of  The  Advocate  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  and  editor  of  The  Chronicle  in 
Windham,  Conn.  He  prei'iously  w'as 
editor  of  the  lYi-Sta  te  Gazette  in  Port 
Jems,  N.Y. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  recently  an¬ 
nounced  several  leadership  changes. 
Shelby  Grad  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  for  California 
news.  He  succeeds  Ashley  Dunn, 
who  is  moving  to  the  national  desk  to 
become  deputy  national  editor.  Kim 
Murphy  has  been  named  assistant 
managing  editor  for  national/foreign. 
Foreign  editor  Mark  Porubcanslty 
will  be  learfng  The  Times  after  16 
years.  He  spent  30  years  in  foreign 
news  as  a  reporter  and  editor.  He 
came  to  The  Times  in  1998  from  the 
Associated  Press.  During  that  time, 
he  W'as  an  assistant  foreign  editor, 
foreign  jirojects  editor  and  deputy 
foreign  editor  before  taking  the  helm 
of  the  department  two  years  ago.  In 
addition,  Brandi  Grissom  has  named 
enterprise  editor.  Preriously,  she 
covered  criminal  justice  for  the  Texas 
Tribune  and  spent  four  years  at  the  El 
Paso  Times. 
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Michael  Martoccia  has  been  named 
the  new  training  and  development 
manager  for  Local  Media  Association. 
He  spent  the  last  nine  years  at  The 
Charlotte  Observer  in  charge  of  digital 
sales  and  training.  Prewous  to  that,  he 
was  at  Community  Newspaper  Hold¬ 
ings  Inc.  as  a  regional  advertising  and 
marketing  director. 

Gary  Beeson  has  been  promoted  to 
di\asion  sales  manager  wtb  the  TV 
magazine  ad  sales  dmsion  at  Advan¬ 
tage  Newspaper  Consultants,  Inc.  As 
a  media  analyst,  Beeson  worked  ^^^th 
newspaper  sales  representatives  across 
the  United  States  to  secure  annual 
advertising  contracts  for  the  weekly 
T\^  magazine  insert.  In  his  new  posi¬ 
tion,  he  wll  add  the  responsibility  of 
securing  new  newspaper  accounts, 
performing  demographic  and  market 
research  and  working  wth  newspaper 
management  to  develop  TV  magazine 
ad  programs. 

Georgia  Newton  has  been  named 
publisher  of  Oregon  papers  The 
Molalla  Pioneer  and  Canby  Herald, 
succeeding  Bill  Cassel  who  has  retired 
after  23  years.  Most  recently,  New¬ 
ton  sensed  as  sales  manager  for  the 
Molalla  Pioneer.  As  publisher,  Newton 
wll  continue  to  work  Arfth  local 
businesses,  assisting  them  \rfth  their 
advertising  and  promotions  and  shar¬ 
ing  her  time  between  the  two  newspa¬ 
per  offices.  Ne^^1;on  was  publisher  of 
the  Lincoln  City  (Ore.)  News  Guard 
between  2006  and  2012. 

Bill  Kole  has  been 
named  New  England 
news  editor  at  The 
Associated  Press.  He 
will  oversee  cover¬ 
age  of  breaking  news 
and  enterprise  in 
Connecticut,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island  and  Vermont.  Kole 
most  recently  served  as  New  England 


bureau  chief  for  The  Associated  Press 
and  has  previously  held  the  position  of 
AP  bureau  chief  in  Vienna. 

Brainworks  Software  has  announced 
two  appointments.  Mary  Parker  has 
joined  the  company  as  corporate  busi¬ 
ness  development  manager.  Formerly 
with  Saxotech,  Inc.  and  Newscycle 
Solutions,  Inc.,  she  has  more  than 
10  years  of  business,  technical  and 
financial  experience  as  a  strategic  sales 
manager  selling  editorial,  content 
management,  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  systems  to  the  media  industr}'. 

She  wiW  continue  her  focus  on  major 
accounts,  including  ma-jor  corporate 


State  in  Columbia  when  he  took  the 
job  at  tbe  Packet  in  February'  1995. 

He  added  the  Gazette  duties  in  2008. 
Managing  editor  Jeff  Kidd  vAM  fulfill 
McAden’s  duties  until  a  new  editor  is 
named. 

Dave  Kennedy  has  been  promoted 
to  chief  revenue  officer  of  Oahu 
Publications  Inc.  In  his  newly  created 
role,  Kennedy  ^^dll  supenise  all  of 
OPI’s  revenue-generating  divisions. 
Most  recently,  he  ser\'ed  as  senior 
vice  president/niarketing  with  the 
Honolulu  Star- Advertiser.  As  part  of 
the  reorganization  of  the  advertising, 
sales  and  marketing  departments 


Mona  Moore  has  been  named  editor  of  The 
Luverne  Journal  in  Alabama.  She  was  previ¬ 
ously  a  reporter  for  The  Troy  Messenger,  a  ■ 
sister  paper  to  the  Journal, %jhere  she  cov¬ 
ered  crime  and  law  enforcement.  She  will  s. 
oversee  region^  news  coverage  in  Crenshaw'  :; 


County, 

\V:-  - 


-'f' 


accounts  throughout  North  America. 
Mark  Ganslaw  has  been  named  cir¬ 
culation  systems  consultant.  Ganslaw 
was  the  founder  and  president  of  Data 
Sciences,  Inc.  Over  the  past  40  years, 
he  directed  the  development,  imple¬ 
mentation  and  support  of  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  business  system 
products  for  the  newspaper  and  media 
industiy. 


Fitz  McAden  has 
retired  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  The 
Island  Packet  in 
Bluffton,  S.C.  and 
The  BeaufoH  (S.C.) 
Gazette.  He  started 
his  42-year  newspa¬ 
per  career  as  a  reporter  for  The  Miami 
Herald.  He  had  been  state  editor  at 
the  Herald  and  news  editor  at  The 


of  OPI  and  the  Star-Advertiser,  six 
Hawaii-based  executives  are  being 
promoted  to  new  positions  vsith  added 
responsibilities,  including  Martj' 
Black,  vice  president/production, 
Troy  Fiijimoto,  vice  president/digital 
media;  Rebecca  Stolar,  vice  president/ 
human  resources;  Linda  Woo,  group 
publisher/magazine  division;  Patrick 
Klein,  director  of  advertising;  Jay 
Higa,  director  of  advertising/business 
development.  In  addition,  four  OPI 
sales  team  members  were  promoted 
to  new  management  positions: 
Leianne  Pedro,  advertising  manager, 
local  agencies/ major  accounts;  Cyd 
Kamakea,  advertising  manager,  real 
estate/employment/legal;  Kellie 
Nakahara,  automotive  sales  manager; 
Holly  Suyama,  senior  account 
executive,  local  agencies/major 
accounts. 
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EricUlken  has  been  named  executive 
director  of  digital  strategy  for  Philly.com 
and  Interstate  General  Media’s  other 
digital  news  properties.  Ulken  wall  also 
oversee  lnquirer.com  and  PhillyDai- 
lyNews.com.  Most  recently,  he  sensed 
as  director  of  product  management  for 
SeattleTimes.com,  Prior  to  that,  Ulken 
was  the  Seattle  Times'  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  digital.  He  also  has  worked 
for  \he  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Peter  Marsh  has  been  promoted 
to  \ace  president  of  marketing  ^^^th 
NEWSCYCLE  Solutions.  Marsh 
joined  Newscycle  in  2013  to  oversee 
the  companj^’s  product  marketing 
initiatives.  In  his  new  position,  Marsh 
expands  his  marketing  role  to  include 
corporate  communications  and  brand¬ 
ing,  client  adwsoiy'  board  acti\aties, 
and  management  of  the  company’s 
global  marketing  team.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  Newscycle,  Marsh  seiwed  as  senior 


\’ice-president  of  product  manage¬ 
ment  at  Atex  Group  Ltd. 

Maria  De  Varenne  has  been  named 
news  director  \vith  The  Tennessean. 
She  joined  the  paper  in  2011.  Prior 
to  that,  she  was  the  editor  and  vice 
president/news  of  The  Press-Enter¬ 
prise  in  Riverside,  Calif.  In  addition, 
Da\’id  Anesta  will  serve  as  the  pa¬ 
per’s  consumer  experience  director. 
In  this  new  role,  Anesta  ^^^ll  direct 
and  improve  the  experience  and 
presentation  of  content  across  all 
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platforms,  including  print  products, 
the  website,  and  phone  and  tablet 
apps.  Anesta  comes  to  the  newsroom 
from  the  Gannett  Design  Studio 
in  Nashwlle,  which  produces  The 
Tennessean.  Anesta  was  the  creative 
director  in  the  studio.  Before  joining 
the  company  in  2011,  he  worked  in 
various  creative  roles  at  The  South 
Florida  Sun-Sentinel,  The  New  York 
Post  and  The  Prague  Post. 

Dan  Kleiner  has 
been  named  editor 
and  publisher  of 
The  Elgin  (Texas) 
Courier.  Kleiner  has 
spent  the  last  three 
years  as  publisher 
of  The  Madison- 
ville  Meteor,  and  has  also  worked  in 
publisher,  editor,  assistant  editor  and 
sports  editor  roles  in  Karnes  City, 
Wimberley  and  Lake  Tra^^s,  Texas. 


He  takes  over  for  Marie  Ott,  who  is 
stepping  down  from  her  management 
role,  and  will  continue  to  work  at  the 
newspaper  in  ad  sales. 

Russ  Goodall  has 
been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  The 
Brownwood.  (Texas) 
Bulletin.  Goodall 
is  returning  to  the 
Bulletin,  where  his 
professional  career 
began  in  the  mid-1990s.  He  has 


worked  for  the  Nacogdoches  Daily 
Sentinel,  Weatherford  Democrat, 
Brownsville  Herald,  Denton  Record- 
Chronicle  and  Houston  Chronicle. 

Cristina  Silva  has  started  as  senior 
editor  for  breaking  news  at  The 
International  Business  Times.  Silva 
preriously  worked  for  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  in  Honduras,  Nevada,  and 
Arizona.  She  has  also  worked  for 
the  Nexv  York  Daily  News,  Boston 
Globe  and  Tampa  Bay  Times. 

Caitlin  Moore  has 
been  promoted  to 
digital  editor  for  The 
Washington  Post, 
working  \rith  pop 
culture  editors,  crit¬ 
ics,  reporters  and 
bloggers  on  stoiy^ 
ideas.  She  pre>iously  sensed  as  the 
Post’s  night  homepage  producer. 

Chris  Voccio  has  been  named 
publisher  oi  The  Niagara  (N.Y.)  Ga¬ 
zette  and  The  Tonawanda  (N.Y.)  News. 
He  has  pre^^ously  sensed  as  publisher 
of  The  Bulletin  in  Nonrich,  Conn.,  The 
Herald-Banner  in  Greenville, 

Tex.,  The  Tribune-Democrat  in  John¬ 
stown,  Penn.,  and  The  Commercial 
News  in  Danrille,  Ill. 

Alex  MacCallum  has  been  named 
assistant  managing  editor  for  audience 
development  at  The  New  York  Times. 
MacCallum  ^rill  report  to  executive 
editor  Dean  Baquet  and  editorial 
page  editor  Andy  Rosenthal. 

Thomas  Claybaugh  has  been  named 
the  new  president  and  publisher  of 
Gannett  Central  New  York  Media, 
where  he  \rill  oversee  the  Press  & 
Sun-Bulletin  in  Binghamton,  the 
Star-Gazette  in  Elmira,  and  The  Ithaca. 
Journal.  Claybaugh  succeeds  longtime 
Gannett  executive  Sherman  Bodner, 
who  is  retiring.  Claybaugh  started 
with  Gannett  25  years  ago.  ■ 


Brent  Addleman  has  been  named  Glen  Rose 
(Texas)  Reporter'smanaging  editor.  Addleman 
began  his  career  as  a  sports  reporter  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  New  York.  He 
served  as  group  editor  of  three  daily  newspapers 
based  in  St.  Mary's,  Penn,  before  becoming  group 
editor  for  Tioga  Publishing  Co.’s  four  newspapers 
in  north  central  Pennsylvania.  He  most  recently 
served  as  page  designer  in  Paxton  Media  Group’s 
creative  division  in  Owensboro,  Ky. 
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Star-Advertiser  Readershii 


A  week  in  print  and  a  month  online  with 
the  Star-Advertiser  reaches  75%  of 
Oahu  adults. 
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Alliance  for  Audited 
Media 

Contact:  Kristina  Meinig, 
Manager,  Marketing  &  Sales 
Phone:224-366-6412 
Fax:  224-366-6949 

E-mail: 

Kristina.Meinig@auditedmeciia.com 

Website: 

auditedmedia.com 

Who  We  Are 

AAM  is  a  not-for-profit  membership  or¬ 
ganization  that  exists  for  the  benefit  of 
advertisers  and  the  media  they  use. Our 
unique  membership  defines  us  and  dif¬ 
ferentiates  us  from  other  organizations 
and  advocacy  groups  because  each 
membership  division  has  a  stake  in  the 
organization.  Publishers  present  a  veri¬ 
fied  look  at  their  media  brands.  Advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  plan  media  decisions  with 
credible, comparable  AAM  data.  Advertis¬ 
ers  gain  confidence  and  accountability 
for  their  marketing  investments. 

Our  vast  membership  includes  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  North  America's  top  publishers, 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies. 

Each  constituency  is  represented  on  the 
AAM  board  of  directors  and  together, 

AAM  members, the  board,  committees 
and  staff  play  a  critical  role  in  the  media 
ecosystem. 


Benefits 

Show  advertisers  your  local  audience  reach  with  an  AAM  audit.  From  insert  verifica¬ 
tion  to  website  traffic  audits,  AAM's  innovative  audit  services  allow  newspapers  to 
show  potential  buyers  trusted  data  about  their  audiences  and  reach  in  their  distinct 
markets. 

We  offer  an  array  of  products  and  services.  AAM's  Media  Intelligence  Center  is  the 
source  for  media  buyers  to  access  reliable  cross-channel  newspaper  data. This  state- 
of-the-art  database  now  contains  data  for  nearly  2,000  newspapers  that  are  members 
of  AAM  or  the  Certified  Audit  of  Circulations.  AAM's  Consolidated  Media  Report,  or 
CMR,  provides  a  comprehensive  view  across  a  newspaper's  print  and  digital  products. 


Testimonial 

Media  buyers  are  supporting  the  CMR.  Chris  Cope, founder/president  and  CEO  of  ACG- 

Media  and  chairman  of  AAM's  Newspaper  Buyers' Advisory _ ^ 

Committee  believes  the  CMR  is  a  tool  to  efficiently  evaluate  a 
newspaper's  cross-channel  audience. 

"It's  valuable  to  see  multiple  channels  in  a  single  document  so 
we  have  a  comprehensive  picture  of  what  we're  evaluating," 

Cope  said."We  can  also  see  where  one  medium  can  comple¬ 
ment  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  another.This  can  be  a 
good  thing  in  that  newspapers  should  be  given  the  flexibility  to 
fully  present  the  results  of  their  various  products,  but  still  within 
formats  buyers  can  understand  and  make  media  decisions."  chrUCope.CEOofACGMediaand 

chairman  of  the  AAM  Newspaper 

Buyers' Advisory  Committee 

Success  Story 

The  Honolulu  Star-Advertiser  released  its  first  CMR  in  201 1  and  continues  to  expand 
its  report  as  its  brand  evolves.The  report  now  includes  a  variety  of  print,  digital  and 
audience  data,  including  readership  charts  that  have  helped  integrate  the  CMR  into 
their  sales  strategies. 

"Initially  the  CMR  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  bring  together  our  products," said  Dave 
Williams,  vice  president  of  circulation  for  the  Star-Advertiser."Most  importantly,  it  gave 
our  ad  reps  a  credible  report  of  our  product  line  that's  been  audited.  We've  added  a  lot 
of  the  products  in  the  last  year. The  CMR  gives  us  the  flexibility  to  be  able  to  add  those 
in  a  concise  format,  using  the  AAM  brand  to  support  the  quality  of  reporting.  It's  con¬ 
cise.  It's  a  one-stop  shop.  And  it  adds  the  credibility  because  every  number  on  there  is 
audited.  I  think  the  CMR  raises  the  bar  for  us." 
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media  solutions 

Wave2  Media  Solutions 

1  MTurnpike  Road,  Suite  203, 

Westborough,  MA  01 581 
Contact:  Brian  Gorman 
Phone:  508-366-6383  Fax;  508-366-6387 
Email:  bgorman@wave2media.com 
Website:  www.wave2media.com 

Company  Profile;  AN  INTUITIVE  ADVERTISING  EXPERIENCE 

Wave2  Media  Solutions  is  the  leading  provider  of  self-service  ad¬ 
vertising  solutions  in  the  newspaper  market  today.  A  seven  year 
old  company  located  in  Boston's  high  tech  belt  Wave2's  founders 
and  employees  have  well  over  1 00  man  years  of  newspaper  sys¬ 
tems  experience.  Our  industry  leading  solution  came  from  this 
knowledge  base  as  well  as  the  valuable  input  from  the  nearly  300 
newspapers  that  use  our  software.  Wave2  processes  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  advertising  revenue  every  year.  Our  solution 
delivers  a  very  strong  ROI  with  savings  and  increased  revenue 
equal  to  3X  what  our  customers  invest  every  year  they  use  our 
software.  Rock  solid  in  its  performance  and  scalable  to  the  largest 
enterprise.  Come  and  see  what  nearly  300  newspapers  already 
know-Wave2  delivers  an  intuitive  advertising  experience. 


Benefits  to  a  Newspaper:  Due  to  our  software's 
intuitive  design  our  customers  realize  a  much 
lower  abandonment  rate  on  their  self-serve 
website.  Less  drop  offs  mean  more  sales  with 
exceptional  revenue  increases  using  our  software 
over  their  previous  e-commerce  systems. 

•  Nearly  300  websites  and  growing 

•  Will  lower  your  self-serve  abandonment  rate  in¬ 
creasing  revenue 

•  Provides  a  low  cost  of  ownership 

•  Drives  new  account  acquisition 

•  Delivers  a  very  strong  Return  On  Investment 

Why  companies  choose  you: 

•  Best  of  Breed  in  self-service  solutions 

•  Least  expensive  self-serve  enterprise  solution 

•  Cross  Media  capability  out  of  the  box 

•  Most  dependable  self-service  software  available 
today 

How  you  are  different: 

•  Most  flexible  solution 

•  Most  scalable 

•  Only  self-service  system  to  utilize  Adobe  InDesign 
Server 

•  Capable  of  publishing  any  type  of  print  or  digital  ad 


Contact: 


ilCANQNI 


Sales  .'.  Ph:  1-800-544-4450  .'.  E-mail: 
sales@icanon.com  .’.  Website:  newzware.com 


Who  we  are  and  what  we  do  - 

ICANON  is  a  privately  held  company  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Northeast  Business  Corridor  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania.  Regardless  of  application,  data 
management  is  a  eore  competency  with  ICANON 
since  its  formation  in  1 990. 


Newzware 

A  Division  of  ICANON 

comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are  there  when  they  need 
us.  Newzware  support  is  unmatched  in  the  industry. 

Benefits  to  you  as  a  Media  Company  - 

The  new  media  publishing  industry  is  a  marvel  of  evolution 
and  we  face  disruptive  changes  that  challenge  traditional  pub¬ 
lishing  methods.  Your  customers  are  getting  their  information 
in  new  ways,  how  will  you  compete? 


Newzware  is  an  established  legacy  of  circulation, 
advertising,  production,  financial,  editorial  software 
and  professional  service  solutions  for  the  publishing 
industry.  Newspaper  and  media  professionals  rely  on 
timely  and  reliable  processes  to  efficiently  manage 
the  production  and  financial  workflow,  leaving  valu¬ 
able  time  for  creativity  and  thoughtful  management 
of  new  industry  challenges.  Newzware,  as  a  division 
of  ICANON  Associates,  provides  the  software  solu¬ 
tions  to  manage  the  former  and  the  customer  support 
to  assist  with  the  latter.  Newzware  users  obtain  and 
share  information,  manage  their  resources,  generate 
revenue  and  remain  productive  all  within  the  protec¬ 
tive  framework  of  Newzware  Software  Solutions. 
Most  importantly,  our  Newzware  users  develop  a  real 


Newzware  is  a  cost-effective  evolutionary  platform  that  will 
help  you  produce,  assemble,  deliver  and  profit  from  your  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  modern  publishing  age.  ICANON  believes  that 
you  need  only  invest  in  these  software  tools  one  time,  The 
software  vendor  should  be  stable  and  responsible  for  keeping 
their  product  current  with  technology  advances  and  meeting 
the  demands  of  its  customer  base.  That  is  why  all  Newzware 
Customers  under  Maintenance  Contract  continue  to  receive 
all  Newzware  license  upgrades  at  no  additional  cost. 

innovations  such  as  web  portals  for  customer  interaction, 
digital  paid  content  management,  integrated  &  optimized 
mapping,  demographic  import  and  export  facilities  and  ex¬ 
pansive  reporting  are  all  internal  features.  Call  us  today  to 
discuss  your  future — 800  544-4450 


Newspapers.com 

355  South  520  West, 

Suite  250, 

Lindon,UT  84042 

Contact:  Brent  Carter, 
Director  of  Business 
Development 
Phone:  801-494-6527 
Fax:801-494-6490 
E-mail: 

bcarter@newspapers.com 

Website: 

www.newspapers.com 

Company  Profile 

Newspapers.com  is  a  business  unit  of 
Ancestry.com  and  is  the  online  home  of 
51+ million  pages  of  historical 
newspapers  from  morethan1900 
newspapers  from  around  the  United 
States  and  beyond.  The  site  serves  the 
genealogy  community  by  making  it 
easy  and  convenient  to  search  or 
browse  the  collection  for  news,  notices 
of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  sports, 
comics  and  much  more. 
Newspapers.com  partners  with 
archives  and  publishers  across  the 
country  to  digitize  millions  of  pages 
each  month  through  its  customized 
Powered  by  Newspapers.com  solution. 


Benefits  to  a  Newspaper 

•  Uniquely  position  a  newspaper  to  increase  revenue  from  its  archive. 

•  Offer  a  no-cost  solution  to  the  digitization  and  monetization  of  historical 
newspapers  through  a  highly  favorable  partnership. 

•  Allow  a  newspaper  to  sell  digitized  and  indexed  images  directly  into  the 
consumer  market,  make  it  part  of  your  bundle,  introduce  it  as  a  new  product, 
or  integrate  it  directly  into  an  article. 

•  Help  your  archives  come  to  life  on  Newspapers.com's  state  of  the  art  site, 
including  a  high-tech  image  viewer  and  an  easy  way  to  save  and  share  your 
discoveries. 

•  Removes  the  barriers  to  researching  historical  articles  and  allows  journalists 
to  simply  search  the  archive  by  topic,  name,  date,  or  place. 

•  Enrich  your  stories  with  the  historical  context  that  can  be  found  in  this 
mountain  of  historical  information. 

Why  companies  choose  you 

Newspapers.com  brings  new  ideas  and  customized  solutions  to  historical 
newspapers.  The  unique  alignment  of  goals  between  newspapers  and  genealogy 
results  in  an  arrangement  that  is  truly  a  win-win  proposition. 

How  you  are  different 

•  Highly  motivated  and  engaged  in  marketing  and  monetizing  newspaper 
archives  for  publishers 

•  Will  work  hand-in-hand  to  find  the  right  solution  to  add  the  most  value  to  the 
customer 

•  Focus  on  customer  engagement  and  interaction 
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New  Prolmage  America,  Inc. 

1 03  Carnegie  Center  -  Suite  300 
Princeton,  NJ  08540 

Contact:  Rick  Shafranek 
Phone:  919-466-9348 
Email:  rick.shafranek@new-proimage.com 
Website:  www.new-proimage.com 


Company  Profile: 

New  Prolmage  America  is  a  leading  devel¬ 
oper  of  innovative  browser-based  auto¬ 
mated  prepress  and  editorial  digital 
workflows,  tablet  &  mobile  workflows,  ink 
optimization,  color  management,  and  press 
registration  solutions  that  help  publishers 
and  printers  streamline  operations  and  re¬ 
duce  costs. 


Benefits  to  a  Newspaper: 

Prolmage  Eversify  enables  1 

the  automatic  delivery  of  I  l^;;r  I 

content  from  any  content  Hj 

management  system  to  a  B 

wide  variety  of  tablets, 

smart  phones  and 

browsers.The  content  is 

analyzed  and  automatically 

processed  through  Prolmage's  intelligent  content  mapping  and 
template  technology  to  produce  an  interactive  HTML  5  or  enriched 
replica  edition  that  is  ready  to  preview  and,  if  necessary,  edit.  You 
are  able  to  see  exactly  how  the  content  will  appear  on  all  targeted 
mobile  devices,  and  because  it's  Cloud-based  there  are  minimal  set¬ 
up  costs.This  allows  publishers  to  easily  create  mobile  editions 

Why  companies  choose  you: 

Eversify  is  using  cutting  edge  technology  to  automate  the  digital 
workflow,  provides  a  Kiosk  where  additional  products  can  be  pro¬ 
moted,  allows  publishers  to  create  unique  layout  designs  that  offers 
readers  a  rich  reader  experience,  while  providing  the  publisher  with 
detailed  analytics  on  reader  behavior.  Eversify  is  designed  specifi¬ 
cally  for  newspapers  that  are  looking  for  a  straightforward  way  to 
enter  mobile  digital  publishing  without  increasing  production 
costs. 


CCI  Europe  Inc.  Phone:  -hi  770  420  1 1 00 

3550  George  Busbee  E-mail:  info@ccieurope.com 
Parkway  NW  Website:  www.ccieurope.com 

Kennesaw,GA  30144 

Who  We  Are 

CCI  is  a  leading  provider  of  editorial  and  advertising  solu¬ 
tions  for  multimedia  news  environments.  Our 
products  are  the  most  robust  and  powerful  systems  in 
the  industry,  and  are  implemented  in  news  organizations 
across  five  continents. 

We  provide  the  platform  to  support  evolving  needs  of 
the  world's  largest  news  organizations,  and  scalable 
solutions  to  help  growing  media  brands  optimize  their 
business  strategies.  Constant  innovation  and  strong 
customer  commitment  remain  the  cornerstones  of  CCI's 
business  model. 


CCI  NewsGate 

What  differentiates  you  from 
your  competitors? 

CCI  offers  NewsGate,  which  is  a  media-neutral  edito¬ 
rial  Content  Management  System  in  the  sense  that 
you  use  the  same  set  of  tools  to  produce  stories  for 
print  and  digital  media.The  planning  processes,  the 
templates  and  the  workflows  are  the  same  type, 
whether  you  work  with  content  for  a  printed  paper,  a 
website,  mobile  or  tablet  product.  So  multiple  media 
means  new  and  different  ways  of  telling  a  story.  It 
does  not  mean  new  tools  to  master. 


Llbercus 

Simply  publishing 


E.  Viddal  &  Associates 
Website:  www.libercus.com 
E-mail:  info@libercus.com 


Who  We  Are 

Libercus  was  built  to  address  the  specific  challenges  facing  the 
media  business.  With  our  innovative  implementation,  support, 
and  consumption-based  pricing  models,  we  WILL  lead  the 
industry  forward. 

How  would  a  newspaper  benefit  from  your  product  or  service? 

Libercus  brings  web  sites,  print  products,  and  e-editions  to  life. 
Generate  ad  revenue  through  profile-based  and  geo-targeted 
ads,  dynamic  and  searchable  electronic  inserts,  and  video  with 
pre-,  mid-,  and  post-roll  adds,  all  in  the  context  of  an  electronic 
newspaper  replica. 


Why  should  a  newspaper  choose  your  solution? 

It’s  time  to  leave  behind  the  old  ways  of  doing 
things:  complex  software,  separate  systems  for 
different  publishing  platforms,  expensive  on-site 
infrastructure.  Libercus  delivers  content  where 
readers  want  it.  This  drives  readership,  increases 
revenue,  simplifies  support  and  reduces  cost. 

What  differentiates  you  from  your  competitors? 

Libercus  was  created  to  operate  natively  in  the 
cloud.  In  conjunction  with  Microsoft  Azure,  it  is 
unbeatable  for  economy  of  scale,  resilience,  and 
ease  of  use.  Combining  the  digital  and  print 
production  process  into  one  system,  all  Libercus 
functions  are  accessible  through  web  browsers, 
reducing  the  cost  of  IT  equipment  and 
maintenance. 


AutoConX  Systems 
Contact:  Trisha  Snow 
Phone:  1-888-908-4051 

Email: 

trisha@autoconx.com 

Website: 

www.autoconx.com 

Company  Profile: 

AutoConX  is  a  complete 
white  label  Automotive 
Vertical  Solution  offering  a 
robust,  yet  affordable  ver¬ 
tical  platform  that  will  put 
publishers  in  the  driver's 
seat  with  local  dealers.The 
entire  system  is  designed 
by,  and  for  print  publish¬ 
ers.  It  is  also  the  digital 
platform  for  its  parent 
company:  Digital  Commu¬ 
nity  Holdings,  Inc. 
{http://www.DCH.com). 


AutoConX' 

s  Y  s  T  i  M  s 


Benefits  to  a  Newspaper: 

AutoConX  Systems  can  help  combine  locally  trusted  brand 
(print  publications)  with  all  the  digital  solutions  dealers 
want  and  need  with  the  feature  rich  platform  which  in¬ 
cludes  Premium  Dealer  Directory  listings,  SMS  Text  messag¬ 
ing  platform,Toll-free  tracking  phone  tools.  Social  Media 
upsells,Turn-key  Dealer  Responsive  Design  websites.  Re¬ 
verse  publishing  Web  to  Print  tools  and  much  more. 


Why  companies  choose  you: 

We  offer  a  complete  Automotive  Vertical  Solution  that  is  designed  by  and  for  print 
publishers.  With  our  multiple  upsells  -  we  give  our  publishers  the  opportunity  to  bun¬ 
dle  their  print  product  with  unique  online  upsells  which  link  their  automotive  vertical 
directly  to  their  print  publication. 

How  you  are  different: 

AutoConX  has  a  dedicated  in-house  Call  Center.  We  do  the  connections  for  you!  Auto¬ 
ConX  understands  how  to  target  our  newspapers  best  customers  using  its  proprietary 
methods  to  develop  data  bases.  Using  our  in-house  Call  Center  -  We  connect  with 
dealers  in  your  market  directly  to  incorporate  their  data  feed  into  the  system  for  you. 
Using  these  resources  will  maximize  your  market  potential  with  more  live  inventory 
data  feeds, and  a  decreased  time  to  market  which  equals  an  increase  in  revenue  po- 
tential.The  call  center  team  generates  leads  and  passes  qualified  opportunities  to  our 
publishers.This  is  a  FREE  service  provided  to  our  publishers  when  signing  up  with  our 
solution! 


Business  Directory 


Archive  In  A  Box  Website: 

Contact:  Mike  King  www.Archiv 

Phone:360-427-6300 
E-mail:  king@smalltownpapers.com 


Website: 

www.ArchivelnABox.com 


Who  We  Are 

ArchivelnABox^"  is  the  newspaper  scanning  service 
from  SmallTownPapers™.The  service  includes 
everything  —  shipping  &  logistics,  high  resolution 
scanning,  digital  copies,  hard  drives,  and  online 
hosting.  You  own  and  control  the  scans.  Work  on 
your  schedule  and  budget  with  no  contract 
commitment  -  it's  pay-as-you-go. 

How  would  a  newspaper  benefit  from 
your  product  or  service? 

As  the  steward  of  your  community's  published 
history,  you  know  the  value  of  your  printed 
newspaper  archive.  Digital  copies  preserve  your 
archive  and  make  them  accessible. Contact  us  today. 


BetterBNC 


Website:  www.betterbnc.com 

BetterBNC®  is  the  industry  standard  online  journalism 
contest  platform  used  by  150  newspaper  associations, 
press  clubs  and  broadcaster  groups  representing  over 
20,000  journalists  and  trades  people. 

BetterBNC  exclusive  features: 

Contestant  Manager^'^  Senior  managers  and  editors 
control  who  and  what  is  entered  for  their  organization. 

NEW!  Revenue  Manager  Track  &  manage  entry  fees 
paid  by  credit  card  or  check,  including  by  department. 

Open  CalP'^  Your  best  work  is  “open”  to  a  world  of 
entry  opportunities  across  multiple  contests. 

NEW!  Cloud  Scrapbooks  Save  copies  of  your  best  work 
all  year  long  with  free  cloud  storage. 

NEW!  Awards  Manager  Publish  your  award-winning 
work  on  your  own  free  web  pages. 


lUKN  DISIKIBUIIfirvJ  CHAU  I  S  INIO 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc.  (PCF) 
Contact:  Sales  Phone:  1-877-723-6668 
E-mail:  sales@pcfcorp.com 
Website:  www.pcfcorp.com 

Company  Profile 

For  30  years,  PCF  has  been  the  proven  leader  in  all  operational  aspects  of  print  distri¬ 
bution  for  some  of  the  country's  major  newspapers.  As  one  of  the  largest  home  delivery 
and  distribution  service  providers  in  the  United  States,  PCF  helps  publications  of  all  sizes 
reduce  costs,  expand  or  maintain  their  delivery  footprint,  and  stabilize  service  to  improve 
subscriber  retention.  PCF  has  the  unrivaled  depth  of  knowledge  and  expertise  needed  to 
successfully  support  print  distribution  operations  in  today's  ever  changing  landscape. 

With  PCF  asa  partner,  publishers  can  offload  daily  operational  headaches,and  refocus 
resources  on  managing  results  and  pursuing  growth. 

Benefits  to  a  newspaper 

PCF  offers  a  broad  range  of  services  and  solutions  to  support  growth  and 
operational  efficiency. 

Delivery  Services  include  a  range  of  scalable,  affordable  delivery  options,  serv¬ 
ing  a  wide  range  of  printed  media  -  including  dailies,  weeklies,  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines,  free  publications,Sunday  Select  and  more.  PCF  serves  more  delivery 
options  than  ever,  including  single  copy  and  bulk,  total  market  coverage,  select 
market  coverage,  zoned  delivery,and  of  course,  traditional  home  delivery. 

Call  1 -877-PCF-6668  to  find  out  more  or  visit  us  at  vvww.pcfcorp.com 


Reach  Decision  Makers 


Is  Explaining  Your  New-media 
Business  to  Newspaper  Executives 
a  Constant  Challenge? 

Rapid  and  continuous  technology  changes  make  it  tough 
for  publishing  executives  to  keep  current  with  products 
and  services  provided  by  new-media  companies. 

Our  readers  constantly  ask  if  we  would  create  a  directory, 
listing  new-media  companies  and  outlining  how  they  ben¬ 
efit  newspapers. 

Newspaper  industry  decision  makers  are  looking  to  sim¬ 
plify  their  lives,  and  our  new  business  directory  will  help 
publishers  better  understand  the  products  and  services 
you  sell. 

To  advertise  in  E&Rs  Business 
Directory,  please  contact: 

E&P  Sales 
(949)  660-6150,  ext.  214 
sales@editoranclpubHsher.com 


EDITORWPUBLISHER. 


E&P  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Phone:  800-887-1615 


E-maii:  classifieds(a)editorandpublisher.com 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Appraisers 


Appraisers 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Follow  us  on  twitter  at  www.twitter.com/kamengroup 

Customized  User-Friendly  25  Page  Appraisals  &  Business  Plans. 

The  Leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)379-2797  •  Email:  InfoC^KamenGroup.com 
•  Expert  Valuation  Witness  •  Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 
•  Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 
•  Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  •  Worldwide  Service 
626  RXR  Plaza,  West  Tower,  6th  Floor,  Uniondale  NY  11556 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

There  is  one  reason  why  our  firm  appraised  more 
pubiishing  entities  the  past  5  years  than  any  other... 

Performance. 


516-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com 


Publications  For  Sale 


Publications  For  Sale 


Whose  voice  do 
industry  leaders  seek? 

Just  ask  them. 

"Kevin  Kamen  works  relentlessly.  Whenever  he  speaks  about 
the  publishing  business  or  companies,  I  pay  close  attention." 

-  Paul  Tash  (Mr.  Tash  is  Chairivan  of  the  Pulitzer  Board 
and  CEO/Chairman  of  the  Tampa  Bay  Times.)  August  1, 2014 

"Kevin  Kamen  is  one  of  the  world's  best-known  and  most 
prolific  brokers  of  media  properties  and  companies." 

-  Gypsy  C.  Gallardo,  CEO/Publisher  of 
The  Power  Broker  Magazine,  July  30,2014 


Whose  judgement  do  they  trust? 

"Kevin  Kamen  correctly  predicted  as  far  back  as  2010  that 
a  buyer  would  be  willing  to  pay  $42  million  to  $51  million  for 
The  Journal ...  'They  paid  about  $4  million  to  $5  million  more 
than  they  should  have,'  Kamen  told  WPRI.com  ...  Kamen 
suggested  Gatehouse  was  motivated  to  pay  a  premium  in 
part  to  ensure  a  competing  newspaper  chain  didn't  get  The 
(Providence)  Journal  instead." 

-  Ted  Nessi,  WPR1 12,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  July  23, 2014 


Getting  it 
right  matters! 


Considering  selling  your  publication? 
You  should  have  your  title  financially  valued 
correctly  and  listed  for  sale.  Call  or  come  visit 
Kamen  &  Co.  Group  Services  to  assist  you. 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

NM  GREEN  Newspaper,  Northeast  Shopper,  Central  FL  Family  Mag, 
SW  FL  Home  Decor/Bldg  Mag,  Modern  Mag  About  Tennessee, 
NC  Weekly  Shopper  &Auto  Mag,  AZ  &  IL  Regional  Mags. 


516-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com 


info(S)kamengroup.com  www.kamengroup.com 

KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

NY  (516)379-2797  •  FL  (727)786-5930  •  FAX  (516)379-3812 
626  RXR  Plaza,  Uniondale,  NY  1 1 556 


KAMEN  &  Co.  Group  Services 
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Phone:  800-887-1615 


E&fP 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


iDON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
c  Web  and  Newspaper  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  URBANITE, 
METRO  &  UNIVERSAL:  HARRIS  V15D,  V25,  VSO; 

SOLNA;  KING;  TENSOR;  &  DAUPHIN 


FOR  SALE:  1998  NEWS  KING  UNITS,  $4,000  EACH; 
FOUR  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  22  3/4,  WITH  COMPEN¬ 
SATORS,  SIDELAY  AND  RUNNING  CIRCUMFERENTIAL 
REGISTER  ON  ALL  UNITS,  SMALL  IOWA  WEEKLY, 
$12,000! 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC. 

(913)638-1040  •  newmanpress@kc.rr.com 


FOR  SALE 

•  12-unit  SC/SSC  COMMUNITY  press 

•  7-unit  COMMUNITY  with  UOP  unit  3-color  printing  unit 

•  13-unit  URBANITE  with  tri-color  printing  unit 
•4-unit  Harris  VISA  rubber  rollers  narrowed  to  print  25"  web 
•  22”  Goss  Metroliner  press  w/two  3-color  units,  open  fountains 

•  1990  Goss  HO  and  METROCOLOR  tower,  22"  cut-off 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  LLC 
(913)  492-9050  •  inmc1@inlandnews.com  •  www.inlandnews.com 


93rd  Annual  Newspaper 
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Order 
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To  order,  go  to: 

editorandpubllsher.com 
"or  call  1-888-732-7323  or 
949-660-6150  (outside  US) 


ADVERTISING 
SALES  LEADER  WANTED 

Prairie  Mountain  Publishing/Prairie 
Mountain  Media  the  leading  source 
of  local  news  &  advertising  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  Boulder/Longmont/Love¬ 
land  market  is  looking  for  a  growth- 
motivated  Advertising  Manager  to 
lead  a  dynamic  sales  team  at  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Camera  and  Colorado  Daily  as  well 
as  to  drive  new  business  develop¬ 
ment  and  print  niche  and  digital 
(banner/mobile  display  social  SEO 
SEM  e-mail)  revenue  growth. 

This  leadership  position  manages  a 
sales  team  to  achieve  print  and  digi¬ 
tal  goals.  You  will  support  the  team 
with  a  consultative  needs-based  sell¬ 
ing  approach  from  sales  proposal  de¬ 
velopment  to  execution.  You  will 
lead  team  sales  training.  You  will  be 
in  charge  of  your  earning  potential 
by  meeting  and  exceeding  monthly 
team  revenue  goals. 

We  ask  that  you  have  a  Bachelor's  de¬ 
gree  or  equivalent  experience  and 
talent  a  reliable  vehicle  for  meeting 
with  advertising  clients  and  a  valid 
Colorado  driver's  license. 

If  you  have  demonstrated  success  in 
leading  an  advertising  sales  team 
with  2  to  4  years  of  experience  and 
thrive  in  a  fast-paced  deadline-ori¬ 
ented  but  highly-rewarding  environ¬ 
ment  this  may  be  just  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  you  have  been  looking  for.  Your 
energy  and  burning  desire  to  meet 
and  exceed  sales  opportunities  and 
challenges  will  ensure  your  success 
In  this  position. 

We  offer  a  competitive  base  salary 
plus  a  generous  commission/bonus 
plan  and  excellent  benefits  including 
medical  dental  and  vision  insurance 
life/AD&D  short-  and  long-term  disa¬ 
bility  insurance  a  401(k)  investment 
savings  plan  plus  immediate  eligibili¬ 
ty  for  paid  time  off. 

Interested  applicants  may  apply 
by  emailing  a  resume  to 
Jo  bs@dailycamera.  com. 

EOE 


NEW  COMPANY  SEEKS  TALENT 

Sycamore  Media  a  soon-to-exist  Mid¬ 
western  newspaper/media  company 
targeting  small  markets  is  accepting 
resumes  for  a  variety  of  positions  in¬ 
cluding  editorial  finance  and  sales. 
Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
Sycamore  Media  President 
Trevis  Mayfield 

624  E.  Fellows  St.  Dixon  IL61021. 


TO  PLACE  AN  AD,  CALL: 

1-800-887-1615 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Charleston  Newspapers  (WV)  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  strategic  and  tactically  driven 
Advertising  Director  to  lead  a  high- 
performing  diverse  account  sales 
team  dedicated  to  providing  com¬ 
prehensive  media  solutions  to  busi¬ 
nesses  in  retail  automotive  real  es¬ 
tate  recruitment  and  other  advertis¬ 
ing  categories  critical  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers  success.  The  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor  will  direct  activity  to  meet  and  ex¬ 
ceed  revenue  goals  and  objectives 
and  budget  advertising  revenue 
goals.  This  position  reports  to  the 
President/  General  Manager  of  Char¬ 
leston  Newspapers. 

Please  see  full  description  at 
www.cnpapers.com/jobpostings. 

To  apply  please  submit  your 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Charleston  Newspapers 
Human  Resources 
1001  Virginia  St.  E 
Charleston  WV  25301 
fax  to  304-348-3009;  email  to 
humanresources@cnpapers.com. 

ADA/EOE 


To  the  industry... 
...by  the  industry! 

ELfP 

EDITORe^PUBLlSHER 

To  place  an  ad,  call 

1-800-887-1615 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

DownBeat  magazine  the  world's 
leading  journal  for  jazz  blues  and  im¬ 
provised  music  seeks  a  top-flight  as¬ 
sociate  editor  to  join  our  team. 

The  job  requirements  include  excel¬ 
lent  copyediting  and  organizational 
skills  as  well  as  the  ability  to  develop 
assign  and  track  articles;  meet  tight 
deadlines;  and  work  with  a  pool  of 
journalists  and  photographers.  The 
successful  candidate  will  be  detail- 
oriented  and  have  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  AP  Style  as  well  as  knowl¬ 
edge  of  print  and  digital  media  pub¬ 
lishing.  And  of  course  we  require  a 
deep  knowledge  of  music  especially 
jazz  and  improvised  music.  If  you  are 
a  musician  that's  a  plus.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience. 

To  be  considered  please  send  a 
cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
publisher@downbeat.com 


Help  Wanted 


AUDIENCE  ENGAGEMENT 
EDITOR 

The  Sun  Journal  in  Lewiston  Maine  is 
seeking  an  editor  who  can  help  grow 
our  newspaper  audience  through 
digital  platforms.  To  remain  the  dom¬ 
inant  source  of  news  in  our  three- 
county  region  we  need  a  journalist 
with  the  energy  expertise  and  vision 
to: 

•  Develop  a  network  of  bloggers  who 
bring  ideas  and  expertise  to 
SunJournal.com. 

•  Inform  entertain  and  engage 
communities  via  social  media  with 
our  newspaper  content. 

•  Help  monitor  social  media  for 
breaking  news  story  ideas  and  news 
sources. 

•  Develop  social  media  strategies. 

•  Establish  multimedia  tools  and 
templates  for  digital  storytelling. 

•Train  and  coach  newsroom 
personnel  how  to  best  use  digital 
tools. 

•  Help  develop  and  interpret  online 
analytics  for  the  newsroom  and 
company  management. 

•  Cover  events  and  breaking  news 
with  our  news  teams, 

•  Have  fun  working  with  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  funny  people 
you  will  ever  know. 

This  candidate  will  have  a  strong  on¬ 
line  background  and  be  able  to  keep 
learning  as  the  Internet  evolves  with 
the  support  of  a  news  staff  com¬ 
prised  of  hard-charging  and  dynamic 
journalists. 

Please  submit  your  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  the  address  below.  This  is 
a  great  opportunity  for  the  right  indi¬ 
vidual.  A  comprehensive  benefit 
package  is  included.  Pay  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience. 

Sun  Media  Group 
Attn:  Human  Resources 
PO  Box  4400 

Lewiston  ME  04243-4440 
humanresources&sunjournal.com 

Sun  Journal  Is  a  division  of  Sun  Media  Group 


EDITORe^PUBLlSHER 

CLASSIFIEDS 


Advertise  your  business 
or  service  for  as  iow  as 

$35:00;; 

permonthi 


For  more  info,  call 

1-800-887-1615 


Help  Wanted 


EDITOR 

The  Star  Beacon  seeks  an  experi¬ 
enced  editor  for  our  top  newsroom 
leadership  position  in  the  newsy  re¬ 
gion  of  northeast  Ohio. 

The  editor  is  responsible  for  produc¬ 
ing  quality  content  and  engaging  the 
audience  for  the  seven-day  12000- 
circulation  newspaper  and  its  digital 
sites. 

Applicants  need  a  background  in 
news  management  versatile  print 
and  online  skills  and  the  ability  to 
create  an  innovative  newsroom  cul¬ 
ture.  The  editor  must  be  self-motivat¬ 
ed  community-oriented  and  passion¬ 
ate  about  producing  local  content  in 
a  digital  media  environment. 

The  editor  is  a  key  member  of  the  se¬ 
nior  management  team  with  a  voice 
in  strategic  initiatives  undertaken  by 
the  newspaper.  We  offer  an  excel¬ 
lent  compensation  package  includ¬ 
ing  a  competitive  salary  bonus  plan 
paid  vacation  401  (k)  and  medical 
dental  and  vision  insurance. 
Ashtabula  borders  Lake  Erie  and  fea¬ 
tures  a  historic  harbor  where  the 
Ashtabula  River  flows  into  the  lake.  It 
is  50  miles  east  of  Cleveland  in  a  re¬ 
gion  known  for  its  beaches  parks 
wineries  and  outdoor  activities  such 
as  boating  camping  and  fishing.  The 
area  is  served  by  the  regional 
Ashtab¬ 
ula  County  Medical  Center  hospital 
and  a  branch  campus  of  Kent  State 
University. 

Interested  candidates  should 
email  their  resume  a  cover  letter 
explaining  why  they  believe  they 
are  qualified  for  the  position  and 
samples  of  their  work  to  Robin 
Quillon  atrquillon@trlbdem.com. 

The  Star  Beacon  is  a  CNHI  newspa¬ 
per.  Based  in  Montgomery  Alabama 
CNHI  is  a  leading  publisher  of  local 
news  and  information.  Its  newspa¬ 
pers  websites  and  specialty  publica¬ 
tions  serve  communities  in  23  states. 


PRESS  OPERATOR 

The  Livingston  Enterprise  has  a  posi¬ 
tion  open  for  an  experienced  web 
press  operator.  Person  should  have  a 
minimum  of  4  years'  experience  and 
have  good  mechanical  aptitude.  The 
position  is  on  a  Goss  community 
press.  Nightshift  Monday  through 
Friday  2:00PM  until  finished  FT  Excel¬ 
lent  benefits  package. 

Email  resume  to: 

Alan  Bubiitz:  Print@livent.net 
or  send  resume  to 
Livingston  Enterprise 
P.O.  Box  2000 
Livingston  MT  59047 


Help  Wanted 


MAILROOM  MANAGER 

Duties:  Supervision  recruiting  hiring 
and  training  of  mailroom  inserters; 
planning  work  schedules  and  assign 
duties  to  maintain  adequate  staff  for 
effective  performance  of  activities 
and  response  to  fluctuating  work¬ 
loads;  Ensuring  efficient  distribution 
of  the  newspaper  advertisements 
and  any  related  publications  inserts 
or  special  sections;  Prepare  and 
maintain  work  records  and  reports  of 
information  such  as  advertising  cal¬ 
endar  employee  time  and  wages  dai¬ 
ly  receipts  or  inspection  results;  In¬ 
form  designated  employees  or  de¬ 
partments  of  items  loaded  or  prob¬ 
lems  encountered. 

Requirements:  High  School  Diploma; 
Minimum  3-5  years  of  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  preferably  in  a  production 
environment;  Knowledge  of  safe 
working  procedures  and  newspaper 
machinery  and/or  circulation. 

Visit  www.cnpapers.com  for  complete 
job  listing. 

Charleston  Newspapers  offers  a  com¬ 
prehensive  benefit  package. 

To  apply  please  submit  your 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Charleston  Newspapers 
Human  Resources 
1001  Virginia  StE 
Charleston  WV  25301  or  email  to; 
humanresources@cnpapers.com 


START  HERE;  GO  ANYWHERE 

Do  your  career  goals  exceed  your 
current  position?  Are  you  self-moti¬ 
vated  willing  to  work  hard  as  part  of 
a  team  to  grow  professionally  as  you 
help  our  organization  grow  and  suc¬ 
ceed?  Want  to  work  in  a  newspaper 
and  community  media  organization 
that  has  confidence  in  our  industry 
and  is  investing  its  future?  Find  out  if 
you  fit  a  company  with  a  strong  track 
record  of  developing  people  news¬ 
papers  and  communities.  At  Boone 
Newspapers  we  have  excellent  op¬ 
portunities  in  advertising  news  and 
for  those  who  seek  to  become  pub¬ 
lishers.  Excellent  pay  bonus  benefits. 

Send  inquiries  to 

BNI  Vice  President  Kevin  Cooper  at 
kevln.cooper@boonenewspapers.com 


What  happens  if 
you  don*t  advertise? 

NOTHING! 

EDIT0R£5’PUBL1SHER 


Help  Wanted 


WEB/ONLINE  SAVVY  WRITER 

Are  you  passionate  about  good  com¬ 
munity  news? 

The  Borrego  Sun  is  an  award-winning 
newspaper  established  in  1949  with 
a  tradition  of  strong  photography 
and  community  journalism  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  area 
and  is  located  in  the  middle  of  the 
largest  US  state  parks  Anza-Borrego 
State  Park.  We  are  looking  for  a  per¬ 
son  with  modern  digital  experience 
and  familiarity  with  graphic  layout 
and  web  techniques  that  will  help  us 
move  forward  in  a  digital  climate. 

The  successful  applicant  should  also 
be  a  writer  and  photographer  able  to 
identify  and  produce  original  stories 
spotting  news  and  human-interest 
features.  This  is  an  interesting  job 
with  variety  and  new  developments 
in  a  complex  culturally  rich  commun¬ 
ity. 

DUTIES: 

Computer  savvy:  e-mail  Word  InDe- 
sign  Photoshop  and  web/online  ap¬ 
plications 

Serve  as  a  positive  liaison  with  the 
public  and  represent  the  Borrego 
Sun  News  at  community  events 
while  functioning  effectively  as  a 
member  of  the  news  team 
Writing  news  feature  stories  with 
photos 

Covering  breaking  news  stories  with 
photos 

Writing  short  informational  pieces  as 
needed 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

Newspaper  experience  or  journalism 
graduate 

Self-starter  able  to  work  independ¬ 
ently  and  on  a  team 
Curiosity  about  the  community  and 
its  people  is  vital 

Must  work  flexible  hours  to  include 
weekends  evenings  and  holiday 
events 

Good  communication  skills  and 

deadline  driven 

Trustworthy 

Spanish  language  and  writing/trans¬ 
lation  a  plus 

If  you  have  a  passion  for  community 
journalism  can  enjoy  living  in  a  small 
desert  community  surrounded  by 
state  park  lands  can  meet  deadlines 
and  produce  people-oriented  news 
and  feature  stories  we, Add  like  to 
hear  from  you. 

SUBMIT; 

Applicants  send  resume  cover 
letter  and  published  work  samples 
to:  editorialsun@gmail.com  with 
APPLICANT  in  the  subject  line. 
Compensation  is  negotiable. 


TO  PLACE  AN  AD.  CALU  BOO-887-1615 
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Shoptalk /commentary _ 

Newspapers  Must  Work  Harder 
to  Attract  Younger  Readers 


By  Daniel  M.  Johnson 

I  love  autumn:  the  smells,  the 
colors,  football,  a  feeling  of 
‘togetherness.’  As  a  circulation 
sales  manager,  I  look  forward  to 
the  excitement  of  increased  sales,  both 
in  home  delivery  and  single  copy,  as 
the  vacation  season  winds  dovm  and 
consumers  settle  in  and  prepare  for 
the  winter  months  ahead.  For  most 
newspaper  companies,  the  fall  also 
represents  the  start  of  a  new  school 
year  and  an  opportunity  to  reach  argu¬ 
ably  the  newspaper  industry’s  most 
important  audience— young  readers. 

Developing  new  readers  must  be  a 
number  one  priority  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry.  Millennials  make  up  the 
largest  living  generation  in  the  United 
States;  larger  than  the  baby  boom  gen¬ 
eration  and  three  times  the  size  of  Gen 
X.  They  represent  more  than  $200 
billion  in  buying  power.  According  to 
Ypulse  Lifeline,  33  percent  of  mil¬ 
lennials  get  their  news  from  printed 
newspapers  (still!)  and  62  percent  get 
their  news  from  a  news  website. 

Millennials  have  an  appetite  for  the 
kind  of  relevant,  trustworthy  news 
and  information  that  only  newspapers 
can  provide.  They  learned  to  become 
critical  thinkers  and  to  question  the 
information  they  read  at  a  young  age. 
This  is  why  they  are  such  a  perfect 
audience  for  newspapers. 

Newspaper  companies  need  to 
become  more  strategic  in  how  they 
reach  young  readers,  particularly  col¬ 
lege  readers.  There  are  several  good 
examples  to  follow.  USA  Today  Col¬ 
lege  features  a  website  and  a  Facebook 
page  \\ath  more  than  65,000  followers. 


Their  Twitter  account  has  more  than 
37,000  followers.  The  website  features 
articles  of  interest  to  college  students, 
as  well  as  user-contributed  content. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  continues 
to  offer  a  strong  educational  presence 
across  college  campuses.  They  do 
not  offer  free  papers  on  campus  and 
generally  push  students  to  digital  sub¬ 
scriptions.  In  addition,  they  conduct 
campus-wde  events  that  educate  in¬ 
structors  and  students  on  how  to  best 
utilize  the  WSJ  in  the  classroom. 

News  Corp  is  also  venturing  into 
the  education  field  at  the  elementary 
level.  Two  years  ago,  in  partnership 
with  AT&T,  they  launched  Amplify, 
a  K-12  tablet-based  learning  system. 
News  Corp  boasts  that  200,000 
educators  and  more  than  3  million 
students  are  currently  using  Amplify. 
While  the  curricula  are  not  necessarily 
newspaper-based,  this  initiative  pro¬ 
vides  News  Corp  access  to  a  large  and 
crucial  audience  that  they  hope  will  be 
future  readers  of  News  Corp  products. 

Other  newspapers  have  also 
launched  innovative  NIE  programs 
that  are  sustainable  and  revenue¬ 
generating.  The  Toronto  Star  began  of¬ 
fering  epaper  {The  Toronto  Star  digital 
replica)  as  a  cost  effective  alternative 
to  deeply-discounted  print  subscrip¬ 
tions.  As  part  of  this  subscription, 
students  and  teachers  get  full  access 
to  thestar.com.  In  addition,  The  Star 
invested  in  four  newspaper  curricu¬ 
lum-based  workbooks  and  provided 
these  to  the  teachers  as  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  epaper  subscription.  While  The 
Star  did  see  a  slight  drop  in  school 


subscriptions  when  they  transitioned 
to  an  all-digital  program,  the  decline 
was  less  than  expected.  This  provides 
a  modern  and  relative  way  to  intro¬ 
duce  newspapers  to  young  students. 

The  West  Australian  in  Osborne 
Park,  Australia  conducted  an  innovative 
experiment  wth  Generation  Z  (bom 
between  1995-2009),  where  12  students 
between  the  ages  of  11  and  17  joined  the 
editorial  staff  in  editing  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.  The  students  decided  which  stories 
would  mn  and  where  and  provided 
commentax)'  on  the  various  issues  in  the 
news.  The  students  also  had  the  entire 
opinion  and  letters  page  to  themselves. 
This  experiment  provided  incredible 
insight  for  The  West  Australian.  It  blew 
up  assumptions  on  both  sides.  The 
newspaper  sold  an  additional  24,000 
copies  that  day  and  the  project  was  well- 
received  by  readers.  ITiere  are  plans  to 
expand  the  project  this  year. 

Newspapers  must  continue  to  invest 
in  innovative  ways  to  reach  young 
readers.  Journalism  is  as  important  to 
young  people,  if  not  more,  than  it  ever 
has  been.  As  generations  become  more 
and  more  saturated  with  information, 
they  \vill  seek  out  more  reliable  sources. 
For  these  reasons,  it  is  important  that 
newspapers  continue  to  maintain  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  in-depth,  reliable  journalism. 

Daniel  M.  Johnson  is  vice 
president  of  business  develop¬ 
ment  for  CirTech,  Inc.  Visit  hit. 
ly/ll7WlZy  to  read  this  article  in 
its  entirety. 
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